JANUARY, 1942 TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


. No matter how long it may take, the 
American People in their righteous might 
will win through to absolute victory.”’ 
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Publisher’s Note to Patriots 





\ JANKEE is a new size this 
(9 month one which you 
will recognize as ‘the ‘‘di- 

gest’’ size so popular at the present 
time. In this, after many years of 
study, it is our feeling that YANKEE 


been this way in the begin- 
On 
folks don't ex- 


should have 


ning. Had we only known! our 


country road, it seems, 
pect to find the attractive display com- 
monly presented in the ‘‘big’’ maga 
zines. They want us more "’ 
if possible, sitting on a nail keg, 


Can't have 


natural’’ 
chewin’ a piece of straw. 
that these cold days, I guess, unless you 


come in by the stove. But here we are 


being “‘nat’ral’’ again anyway. 
YANKEE’s mission these days, to 
us, at least, is terribly important as 


important as Thermopylae, or Tobruk, 


or Marathon or even the Marne. 


For too many years now the world 
has been subjected to an illness of dis- 
belief and unbelief. Dictators have 
thrived on it. Politicoes have thrived 
on it. The sceptics have thrived on it. 
The churches have, suffered from it. 


cency has suffered: fbn it 


things which we now “fight, for” have" 


suffered from it. 73) ° 


It is time for a change. 


all right. 









The ae - 


Our neighbor is all right on you. 


We can and will have faith in ourselves 
1 God 


our haa 


in our Governmeiit in 
And though we may suffer 
some at the hands of the unscrupulous 


never should we suffer again the 
tragedy of disbelief in ourselves. 
Because we in America are a great 


people. We stand for the nobility of 


human kind. We have a background of 
bravery and courage in times of stress 


of fairness. 


In these things dwells YANKEE. In 
you — in me — in all of us is this spirit 


that says YANKEE 


means much. 


It has something to do with your 
and my and our belief in ourselves 
in our country—in our fellow men. 
YANKEE'’s roots are in the traditions 
that made this country great. Its whole 
editorial springboard is made of a tradi- 
tion of heroes, of greatness, ‘of free- 
dom. 

So with the New Year at hand we 
send you our hand clasp. We greet you 
with the words — ‘‘Courage, brother”’ 
and ‘“‘Lift cup thy neighbor”’ 
this § yeas thse things are important and 
dear’ tous. Count on YANKEE to back 
you in” y your troubles and successes and 
see that in turn the other fellow counts 
Come on, 1942, let's go! 
ne 


because 
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Our Guarantee as Always — Full Satisfaction or Your Money Back 
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WINTER INCIDENT AT THE SHAKERS’ ; . Clarice Carr 
THE MOTHER SOIL — POEM i ; Donald C. Carter 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD ONE Ellen Newman 
FROZEN LOCKERS . ; : Ross L. Holman 
*“FOURTEEN” FEET : Joseph Chase Allen 
GOING BACK — POEM Ray C. Young 
BIG CANDLES ... . . ‘ Erne est Poole 
THE JUG POEM 7 GI enn Ward Dr. shack 
“THE CRIME WITHOUT A NAME” ; . Damon Ripley 

A YANKEE AUDITS HIS GARDEN jam H. Clark 
PRELUDE TO WINTER — POEM a% oe @ — MM adeline Sawyer 
MOSTLY FOR SNOWBIRDS. . Marjorie Mills 
HERITAGE — POEM . ; ki okt rips ee ae oo — 
HOMEMADE NO-SAG GATE . ~ ee Terriers of 
BERKSHIRE SKI TRAIN PICTURE Ss Vera Victoreen 
THE SNOWSHOE TRAIL — PICTURES ... Lucy Starbuck 
VOLUNTEERS FOR SELF-DEFENSE . Herbert T. Bruce 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS ON FIFTY ACRES Ethel M. Sheldon 
YANK OF THE YEAR ' : ; : 

COPLEY PORTRAIT .. fae ee & & eceo 3 
DRAWING AND PHOTOGR APH Cc REDITS ( (not otherwise given): P. 14 — =f. J I aules; 

Pp. 17 and 21 Beatrix Thorne; P. 31 — J. J. Lankes; P. 35 — Jacob Bates Abbott; P. 38 
Jacob Bates Abbott; P. 39 Susan; P. 41 — Vera Victoreen. 
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“Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount 





Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers’ Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 


that of placing one swopper in touch with another. 


minimum 25c. 
poses as well as amusement these days. 


The rate is 3c a word per insertion, 


Send us your ad by the first of the month. Swopping serves useful pur- 
To answer an ad, write to the key number under 


the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


I am looking for a hutch table which can be 
used as a bench when the top is turned back. 
Must have a fair sized wood box under bench 
cover. Table top can be round or rectangular, 
3% to 4 feet across. Will swop other fur- 
niture, quaint lamps or what is your offer? 


J600 


Have two hundred acres of woodland in 
Barnstead, New Hampshire, brook, excel- 
lent camp site, some timber ready to cut. 
Would like to swop for farm or farm land in 
Rhode Island or adjacent Connecticut or 
Massachusetts. J601. 


Books, radios, tubes, postcards, mime- 
ograph work or repair your radio. Want old 
or late U. S. and foreign stamps, collections, 
letters, documents — no quantity too large. 


J602. 








I have a 14-H. P. Johnson Outboard Motor 
No. P-40. Will someone swop a 12-foot ten- 
der (skiff or dory) for this motor? I value 
the motor at $45. J603. 





Old dolls to swop for books on weaving and 
Handicrafter Magazine or pieces of rare 
woods; or what will you offer? J604. 





Dictaphone and Receiving Set with about 
a dozen records, all in very good condition. 
Will exchange for Adding “Machine (adding 
to about 100,000). J605. 





Want portable victrola, lady’s snowshoes, 
106. 





ski poles. What do you want? 
Have 3% x 4% Graflex F.4.5 Tessar, 


Parker Set, Kodak Camera, other articles. 
Want Speed Graphic, other photographic 
articles, or? J607. 


























Have a Bulova wrist watch and two pairs 
of shoe skates. Girl’s size 9 and boy’s size 12. 
Will swop for a twelve gauge shot gun. Or 
what have you? J608. 





Who'll swop old coins for photographers 
masking and decorators tape, small aquarium 
cover with light, last war German cannon 
range finder — compass, used framed pic- 
tures? J609. 





I have an auto to harp ‘I will ‘ted for old oval 
shaped pi picture frames. Jou 


A legal claim on lots in Woresster ef city fer 
a fifty acre farm in eastern New England 
The claim with interest is $500. J611. 





Small unframed oil painting, stamps, books 
to swop for old glass condiment set, crystal 
or what have you in that line? J612. 


Will Remin 





22-Calibre 








trade "glide 


Re mington 





action rifle for a 25-Calibre Colt Automatic. 
J613. 
Someone — somewhere has a square, old- 


fashioned piano, an old spinet or small piano 
or small grand. I have lots of things to swop 
for either in good condition. If you won’t 
swuv I'll store one free. Let’s dicker. j6 14. 





I will exchange several barrels of good 
Baldwin or Peewaukee apples or a Macy 
Special Electric portable sewing machine for 
a second-hand flute. J615. 


New Hampshire state 
capitol I have very pleasant modern home, 
but unfortunately very little means. Who 
has the means and no home who would like 
to co-operate? J617. 


Two miles from 











I have a 12” x 6" strong box with tray and 
innumerable stamps and album. Or what 
will you swop for a single or double amateur 
telegraphy set? J618. 

We are trying to locate “Masters in Music,” 
six volumes, edited by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
The publisher is Bates Guild Company, 
Boston, Mass. What new books do you want? 








Will swop hooked rugs or quilts for dresses 
sized 36 to 38. Shoes size 41% or coats size 
36. Will swop a new bedspread for a good 
snow suit for girl of 20. J620. 





One of my coon dogs, good looking, com- 
mon quality, is offered in exchange for an 
A number 1 rabbit dog. Offer at once — the 
season is on. J621. 

















WHEN THERE’S CORN SNOW 
ON CANNON MTT. YOU'LL WANT 


BOOTS 


Powder or corn, 
your skis will 
respond better, 
quicker, in Bass Ski Boots . . . built to fit you like 
a glove . . . fit your bindings, too. 

Ask any Yankee skier ... he'll say: Good Skiing 
Begins with Good Bass Boots. Get a pair for your- 
self... right away. 

e Finest leather « Stiff soles « Hi-Lo hitch heels « 
Adjustable heel lacing « Vorlage cut + Optional 
Wind-around strap « Full leather lining « Foam 
padding * Waterproof « Men’sand women’s models. 


FREE — Latest ski boot catalog — also shows 
many other types of fine Bass Outdoor Footwear. 
G. H. Bass & Co., 251 Main St., Wilton, Maine. 


BASS SAL BOOS Ve 







c00? 











Maine Books Ou: Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











Someone living in Pawling, N. Y., answered 
ad NC504 in November issue of YANKEE, 
He sent no name but ten cents and a stamp, 
Was it you? J622 

(Continued on Page 65) 












“Village Postoffice” 


B. M. Rice, Editor; Laurie Hillyer, Feature; James Malachy, 
Books; Vera Victoreen and Clifford Scofield, Photo; 


Marjorie Mil!s, Food. 


Courtesy Wood Art Gallery 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


The Spruce Gum 

picture story which appeared in the Novem- 
ber YANKEE has brought us a small basket- 
ful of queries—all of them the same. ‘‘What 
is the address of the Eastern Gum Com- 
pany?’ Though this show of interest is en- 
lightening, it was not by design that we 
were cryptic. Here's the address: Mr. Harry 
Davis, Proprietor, Eastern Gum Company, 
Monson, Maine. 


We May Be 
a voice crying in the wilderness but we'll 
continue to shout lustily against a law that 
allows the use of rifles for deer hunting in 


thickly populated counties — such as in 
southern New Hampshire. We believe that 
as many deer may be taken with shotguns 
as with rifles. Many experienced hunters 
agree with us in this. Do you? 


Here May Be 
an opportunity for you city folks who have 
moved out into the country. Mr. Milton 
Wend of Mt. Vernon, New Hampshire, 
writes us that he and his wife are planning 
to conduct a small School for Country Liv- 
ing beginning next summer. The Wends 
know how to practice what they preach. 
Mrs. Wend’s herb jellies business and Mr. 












ry 








Wend's blacksmith shop pay their way. Mr. 
Wend's series of articles on country living 
are running currently in The Country Book. 


Mr. Archie Poirier 


who runs a Texaco gas station at Brooklyn, 
Conn., has a crow — “‘Jim Crow’’ — who 
has never known any other life than that 
of a pet — but is as spunky as they come. 
He's been known to fight off — successfully 
— four cats and a dog all at once for the 
possession of his favorite food, hamburgers, 
— will sit undisturbed at a table on the firing 
line while his master and friends shoot at a 
target with a high-powered rifle. We've 
got a permanent chair in our Complaint 
Department for Jim. He's just the bird we've 
been looking for out there. 


Ralph B. Bryan 

editor of Hide © Leather © Shoes, weekly 
news and market magazine of the shoe indus- 
try, appears to have a most alert and sym- 
pathetic secretary. Out in Chicago Mr. 
Bryan grows nostalgic for his native New 
England and now and then scribbles a verse 
or two on his pad. Miss LaBalle finds them 
and sometimes she sends them on to us — 
like this one. 

I've never watched Pacific waves 
Caress the golden sand. 


But I've seen Atlantic breakers 
Chastise a wayward land. 


I've never seen the Rockies 
Rise heavenward in their pride; 
Yet I have stood on Berkshire's peaks 
And left the world aside. 


Oh, to climb a Berkshire summit, 
To rest upon the sod 

Where heart and soul may find release 
Away — alone, with God. 


Mr. Bryan has just completed, after two 
years of steady work, in addition to his other 
heavy duties, an Encyclopedia of the Shoe In- 
dustry. Out of that his verses do indeed rise 
like a prayer — a burdened sigh — a “‘sole 
release," so to speak, which is what we 
were coming at all the time. 





From NEW ENGLAND 
to PARIS® 


is nearer than you think! 


* One of New York’s out- 
standing hotels notable for 
its convenience to the lead- 
ing motor ways leading into 
the city from all points in 
New England. 


And there are many other things 
about the Hotel Paris that all 
New Englanders will appreciate . . . 
its location in one of the city’s most 
distinguished residential neighbor- 
hoods, but a step from beautiful 
Riverside Drive . . . its rooftop so- 
larium, with a sweeping view of the 
Hudson . . . its swimming pool. . . 
the excellence of its cuisine, and 
the moderate rates for meals and 
rooms. 


Room, private bath and radio, from 
$2.00 daily 





HOTEL PARIS 


West End Avenue at 97th Street 
New York City 











Interesting Sidelight 

to the Berkshire Symphonic Festival, Inc., 
report on the Tanglewood Concerts last 
summer (83,037 attended) are the figures 
compiled on the spot by the Red Cross first 
aid — one hundred and nine persons were 
tended at the first-aid tent. Five persons 
were stung by bees, cight were treated for 
blisters on their heels, there were thirty- 
three calls for aspirin; one man came to the 
tent because he was afraid of crowds (they 
got his wife and she took him home). 
























1942 FORECA 


MORE DELIGHTFUL 
BAKED BEAN MEALS 











Baked Bean meals in your home this coming year, and 
from now on, are certain to be especially delicious 
with that good, old-fashioned New England flavor if 
you'll take this wise precaution: 

Always insist upon getting from your grocer and 
serving B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans. These are 
beans baked (not boiled) with juicy pork chunks, then 
sauced in the time-honored ‘“As-They-Eat-’em-In- 
New-England” way . . . genuine brick-oven baked 
beans that bring you a real feast 
from Down East. 


: CS 
P. S. Always serve B & M Brick- 


Oven Baked Beans with B& M = 
Maine Corn Relish and B & M 
Brown Bread with Raisins. 


B&M 


Shui — encid’® 


BAKED BEANS ex 






































Christmas Club Savers 

As ‘proof that Yankee thrift is still widely 
practised in the Bay State,’’ Harrison G. 
Taylor, president of the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts, reveals that 
the number of Christmas Club savers in the 
State’s mutual banks this year has grown to 
417,324, or 25,829 more than in 1940. 
Christmas Club payments this year totaling 
$18,485,463 show an increase of $2,338,544 
over the 1940 total. 

Boston News Bureau. 


We Took Liberties 

in the November issue, with a poem, ““The 
Ducks Got Drunk,’’ by Nellie S. Richard- 
son. The version published was not strictly 
that submitted to us by Miss Richardson. 
Miss Richardson points out (“This is swell 
work!"") that we not only omitted two 
whole stanzas and parts of another but made 
such very important word substitutions as 
**gosh-durned’’ for “‘gol-durned,"”’ *“‘wasted”’ 
for “‘ruined,’’ ‘‘Joshua’’ for “‘Josier,’’ — 
and added a word in one line. With no in- 
tention of making such heavy going of Miss 
Richardson's light verse — we got right 
into the spirit of the piece, and thought to 
insert our own feathery touch. We trust 
that this explanation and sincere apology 
will, in Miss Richardson’s words, “‘have 
folks know that I am not a foo! altogether, 
sending out anything like this.’’ Miss 
Richardson has appeared as one of our Six 
Smart Yanks. 


A 1942 Currier & Ives 
calendar reached this office through the 
courtesy of Mr. Van Beynum of the Trav- 
eler’s Insurance Company in Hartford — ap- 
parently an annual affair — and very much 
worth while. We are told the reproductions 
on this calendar, which is now in its fifth 
anniversary, are fast becoming collector's 
items in themselves. Available through 
Traveler's agents only. 

Tell your master that if there were as many devils 


at Worms as tiles om its roofs, I would enter. — 
Martin Lutuer, April 16, 1521. 





The People’s Forum 

is an organization sponsored by the little 
Parish of the United Church of Johnson, 
Vermont. To us it was Interesting Idea 
number one for the month. Read what A. 
Ritchie Low, pastor of the United Church, 
says and we think you'll agree: 

“*Meeting held once a month, nine times a 
year. Has no membership, no dues, and con 
sequently has no money — and yet it goes 
merrily on its way and gives a hearing to 
governors, United States Senators, writ rs, 
speakers on various subjects, globe trotters, 
and so forth! During election it gives a hear- 
ing to rival candidates (sometimes same 
night). Coming speakers: Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher and Rev. George Gilbert, fea- 
tured in Life and voted United States best 
beloved country preacher.”’ 

To have a People’s Forum with no mem- 
bership and no money and in a country town 
of less than seven hundred and to have an 
average attendance of one hundred folks 
from all over northern Vermont at its 
monthly meetings is an achievement that 
YANKEE takes its hat off to. 


The waste of many good materials, the vexation that 
frequently attends such mismanagements and the 
curses not infrequently bestowed on cooks with the usual 
reflection, that whereas God sends good meat, the devil 
sends cooks. — E. Smrru, ‘The Compleat House- 
wife.”’ 








Are You Enjoying Our 
COB SMOKED BACON 
These Frosty Mornings? 

fii Also, our COB SMOKED 


SHOULDERS, HAMS, and 
wasteless HAM ROLLS. 


Further information, and 
prices, sent on request. 






Biss: Respectfully, 
EVERETT A. GILE, Tilton, N.H 
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Dear YANKEE: 

In a recent issue of the YANKEE Maga- 
zine you mention the fact that a nest of a 
Goshawk (Astur atricapillus atricapillus) 
had been found near Dublin, establishing a 
new nesting record for this bird. I would 
like to call to your attention that there is 
an established record of the nesting of the 
Goshawk in Massachusetts, even further 
south. Some years ago we found near Peter- 
sham, Mass., in an isolated tract of timber, 
the nest of a hawk high in the crotch of a 
forked pine tree which had in it some half 
grown young. We informed some students 
at the Harvard Forest of our discovery and 
they took the young from the nest and 
reared them to maturity. Later they sent at 
least one of the birds to a museum, where 
it was identified as the Goshawk and later 
the record was published. 

Mrs. CTB 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Thank You 


“I have enjoyed YANKEE even if I do 
suspect the editor of dealing in wooden nut- 
megs." 

“I was tempted to with-hold renewal in 
order to get your fourth renewal letter. It 
must be a corker."’ 

“I trust that YANKEE will grow and 
prosper for it is really worth while.” 

“Congratulations on your November 
issue. It's the best I have had since sub- 


scribing.”’ 





10 


““We have no use for subscribing to matri- 
monial journals (meaning YANKEE) for a 
job. We can’t help human naturein the way 
of Yankee ingenuity trying a sales talk on 
us, but being Scotch blood we never buy 
when we can secure reading at the local 
library for nothing.” 

“YANKEE is simple and homespun, 
original, clever, and good-humored. It is 
like a New England apple; not quite so pre- 
tentious as a California fruit, but, oh, the 
flavor.”’ 

“I am especially impressed with your 
restricted advertising.” 

“IT am a lover of all that your magazine 
stands for.”’ 


Dear YANKEE: 

In reading your very interesting article by 
Frank W. Lovering — ‘‘Horse and Buggy 
Days’ in the November issue — I noted the 
description of Hub Nut as having threads 
cut counter clockwise. Now they can't 
all be counter clockwise as the nuts on the 
right hand side are right handed and on left 
hand side are left handed. If they were all 
counter clockwise threads, two sets of nuts 
would turn off as the wheels went forward. 

WHC, 
North Chatham, N.H. 

Ed. — How about that left-handed mon- 
key wrench? 


Correct 
Dear YANKEE: 
Correct, Mr. (C... ), and thank youl! 


All nuts holding carriage wheels on axles 
must be threaded so they will not turn off 
when wheels are going forward; this on the 
eminent authority of Mr. Alden W. Teel 
of the old-time Medford, Massachusetts, 
carriage firm of E. Teel & Co. 

F. W. L. 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS 








that come up every day 





AN EASY LIFE IN THE KITCHEN 


Feel sorry for your feet at the end of a 
busy day? Save steps by arranging Work 
Centers in your kitchen. One for prepar- 
ing food. One for cooking. One for 
serving. One for clearing away and 
washing up. 

* * * 
You’ resaving yourself trouble in baking, 
too, when you use Rumford Baking 
Powder. For Rumford saves failures — 
can be used in any good recipe. You 
don’t have to worry about special 
amounts. Just follow directions. 

* * * 


Store your supplies as closely as possible 
to the places where you'll need them. 
As: Staples near your mixing table. 
Dishes near the serving center. Cook- 
ing utensils near the stove. And open 
shelves everywhere, for easy reaching. 


Keep Rumford Baking Powder close 

at hand, too. Rumford is America’s first 

Baking Powder; first in favor with good 

cooks; first in important minerals with 

dietary values; first to eliminate bitter 

alum, cause of “baking powder” taste. 
* * * 


When you do your mixing, be sure the 
table is at a comfortable height. Below, 
a chart to make your Rumford baking 
even easier. 





YOUR HEIGHT MIXING TABLE HEIGHT 
4 feet 11 inches 30 inches 
5 feet 304 inches 
5 feet 1 inch 31 inches 
5 feet 2 inches 314 inches 
5 feet 3 inches 32 inches 
5 feet 4 inches 323 inches 
5 feet 5 inches 334 inches 
5 feet 6 inches 34 inches 
5 feet 7 inches 34} inches 
5 feet 8 inches 354 inches 
5 feet 9 inches 36 inches 


FREE: Write today for Rumford’s new 
booklet, full of ideas to make your 
baking better. Address: Rumford Bak- 
ing Powder, Dept. 1D, Rumford, R. I. 
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EDWARD 5. VENWICOMBE, JR, RESIDENT MANAGER j 


Located in the Heart of Boston's Famous Back Boy District, 
Free Automobile Parking Right on the Hote! Grounds. 
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NEW, ONE-NIGHT-OUT, 

THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR 

SERVICE FROM BOSTON 
AND NEW ENGLAND 


ON AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS STREAMLINER 


SILVER METEOR 


Daily to both coasts of Florida. Sections, 
compartments, drawing rooms. Fast run- 
ning time. Coach passengers connect with 
Silver Meteor at Penna. Sta., New York. 
LV. BOSTON 8:20 A.M. DAILY 
Low rail fares on the Seaboard 


Consult local ticket agent or J. A. Blaser, 
N.E.P.A., 310 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


GO MODERN! 
GO SEABOARD! 

















Life Saver 
Dear YANKEE: 

The enormity of the responsibility that 
rests upon me is overwhelming, and only 
my two bucks can be the life saving injec- 
tion! How wonderful. I can’t be a Red 
Cross nurse and go to the battlefield. ‘Tis 
the prosaic life of a school teacher that fills 
my days and leaves this unsuppressed desire 
““Unrepressed.’” But here is my outlet 
YANKEE must live! 

GG, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Last Word on Tamarack Gum 
Dear YANKEE: 

Tamarack was our favorite gum as chil- 
dren. We much preferred it to the sweet 
gums such as Tutti Frutti — a prime favorite 
in 1897. Tamarack gum was made from the 
gum that oozed from the bark of the tama- 
rack tree and was made in little rolls about 
as large around as a cigarette and maybe 
a short two inches in length (you know how 
some sharp shopkeepers measured inches 
in those days). Anyway, it was far ahead 
of spruce gum in flavor and after you chewed 
a hunk of it for an hour you could almost 
“‘eat a horse."’ It had such a tangy taste, 
slightly bitter, but such a good bitter. 
When I left Ontario for Vancouver I left my 
good old tamarack gum behind. 

GAB, Bellflower, Calif. 


Two Face — Hue Face 
Dear YANKEE: 

You must know that YANKEE comes 
monthly as a very welcome guest to our 
Iowa home. 

Nightly we are covered with one of your 
counterpanes—our meals are sweetened with 
your maple sirup. Hung on our walls are 
pictures of your lakes and mountains and your 
old glass and copper lustre fill our cupboards. 

Such fun as we have had through your 
swop columns. Many pieces we prize are the 
result of that. So we would like to see you 
add a ‘Glass Dept.’’ to your magazine as 
has been suggested. You are in the heart of 























































the section that produced our ‘“Westward | 
Ho" — *‘Lion’’ — ‘‘Three Face’’ and other 
nice old patterns. 

Time was when we were praying not to be | 
““two-faced’* — now we are longing in our 
hearts for ‘‘Hue Face’’ — in glass, of course 

Mrs. MHB, 
Estherville, Iowa. | 


Dear YANKEE: 
If there is one thing which warms the | 
heart of an older Yankee in our family it is | 
the indication of real New England humor, 
or horse trading propensities budding in the | 
youngest generation. So an account of the 
following incident is still being slyly passed 
around to various members of the family. 

On Hallowe'en evening my brother went 
to the nearest depot for a truck load of lime 
for his land and failed to come home in time 
to call for his two small sons who were at- 
tending a party. The neighbor parent 
brought them home shortly before their 
father arrived to report that his truck had 
gone through a small bridge with its heavy 
load and he had spent the evening untan- 
gling the resulting complications. 

“We didn’t worry,’’ his wife said, 
thought you had probably stopped at The 
Store and gotten interested in a game of 
pinochle and forgotten all about the boys."’ 

The lad who is seven years old tipped his 
angel face up toward his elders and with | 
that utterly blank facial immobility which 
is the Yankee’s interpretation of ‘‘poker 
face’’ said, ‘Yes, instead of playing pinochle 
down at The Store you were playing bridge 
down at the Jones Brook.” 

The family is pleased. They feel that after 
nine generations of Yankee intermarriage in 
Massachusetts the blood strain hasn't exactly 
petered out yet. 





C. 7. 
Worthington, Mass. 


Those who would give up essential liberty 
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SHAVES ME 
FOR 3 MONTHS 


Marlin shavers commonly re- 
port that a box of Marlin Blades 
gives them clean, smooth shaves 
for 3 months or more! Preci- 
sion-made of finest steel, they're 
guaranteed by The Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., New Haven. Shave 
and save with Marlin Blades! 


Marlin’ 





THE BLADE 
WITH THE 
MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


sco BLADES 
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A GUIDE TO WINTER “Fam 
SPORTS CENTERS 


All you want to know 
about ski centers, in- 
structions, trails, 
tows, jumps, skating 
and sledding facili- 
ties, ice Sshing re 
and how to go over 
always-open roads, 
or by fast trains. 





STATE PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT COMM. 
413 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 


YES, send free W inter Sports Guide, ; 
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Head for— 
~NEW HAMPSHIRE 


to purchase a little temporary safety deserve 


neither liberty nor safety. — Benj. FRanxuin. 
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Winter Incident at the Shakers’ 


by Clarice Carr 





A-HIGHSHT there, Wa- 
\ highsht."’ Novitiate Brother 
i} Ai lovingly encouraged his 
©4vZ) pair of Devonshire oxen 
, along the snowy road to join the 
big Durhams of the Senior brethren 
(their pride, too, if they would be 
worldly enough to admit it). Today 
the great logs which had been yarded in 
the orchard, — dark, good-smelling 
piles of them,— would ride again, 
down the lake to the narrowest point 
where the new bridge was building. At 
last the Mascomy was frozen. The 
bleak bitter weather of the week after 
Christmas, the last days of the year '48, 
had done the trick. Yesterday, after 
talking with the worldlings who had 
been fishing for lake pickerel out back 
of the nurse-shop, and after he, him- 
self, had measured the depth of the ice 
through which they had cut, Brother 
Caleb, the tall, young Senior trustee 
of the Shakers, had pronounced the 
ice-road safe. In the night two inches 
of light snow had fallen, covering the 
glare surface and making sledding con- 
ditions even better. 

Trudging through this fresh snow 
beside his cattle, Ai watched the play 
of their fine muscles, felt the free, slow 
rhythm of their gait. Their titular 
possession might rest soon with the 
commune, but they were still his, these 
red Devons, still belonged to his heart. 
He had raised them and trained them. 
No one else could handle them so well. 
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Beside the big Durhams they weresmall, 
their legs rather longer and set far 
under their chests; but they were heav- 
ier than they looked, strong and quick 
too, as the Senior teamsters were 
obliged to admit. Had they not gone 
up on the mountain each December day 
with the big fellows to snap out the 
great hemlocks and spruces the broth- 
ers had been felling and hauled them 
down on the short-sleds, the long logs 
dragging behind through the snow, 
their weight acting as a much-needed 
brake on the load? Full three-fourths 
of a mile it was, straight down the 
mountain, then an easy haul through 
the mill-pasture to the orchard which 
bordered the turnpike. Here they had 
waited for this very morning, to go 
down the lake to the new bridge for 
which all the Orders were working; the 
tried ones of the Senior or Church fam- 
ily, to whom the rules and revelations 
of Mother Ann were no longer strange; 
the partly-traveled Juniors of the South 
family, and the Novitiates from the 
North, like Ai, for whom traverse- 
sleds and hornbeam levers still had 
more meaning than most of the “‘gifts’’ 
of the inspired ones. 

““‘Wa-highsht there, Wa-highsht."’ 
The Devons raised their heads, their 
yellow noses frost-fringed with their 
breath, and quickened their step as they 
fell in behind the big red and white 
Durhams, who came plodding out of 
the Senior's gray cattle-barn — some 











two and some four-yoke teams, sled 
after sled of them, each with driver 
warmly clad in homespun woolens. 

‘‘More love, Brother Ai, more love, 
more love,’’—the Shaker greeting 
from the Senior teamsters Levi and 
Ruel, Seth, Flavil, and Amos. 

**Good-mornin’,’” answered Ai 
with the world’s greeting, for theirs 
was yet strange on his lips. He liked 
them, these farmers, for though of the 
Senior, they were more hearty, more 
flesh and blood than the long-faced 
Elders and pale-skinned brethren whose 
labors were indoors. Seth and Ruel 
played jokes on each other when off 
on the hills, and laughed free and 
hearty. And once Ai had seen Flavil 
hack off a good cud of tobacco though 
it was forbid now to all but the aged. 
Ai had looked away quickly, but Flavil 
had laughed. ‘“‘Don’t worry, Brother. 
"Tis between God and me, and I can’t 
think God cares."’ 

Without guidance the lead team 
swung past the snow-capped granite 
posts that marked the gate into the or- 
chard, the men walking behind, beat- 
ing their arms and jesting about the 
cold. Before them the narrow wood- 
road climbed upward through the open 
space of the mill-pasture to be lost in 
the thick, frosted woodland which 
covered the upper reaches of the moun- 
tain. Seth ran ahead and turned the 
first team. ‘‘Wa-highsht, come here, 
Haw! Steady... steady! It’s not the 


mountain today, my good fellows. The 
lake-road is ready and Brother Caleb's 
wantin’ these timbers to lay for his 
bridge.” 

In the yard extra hands from the 
South family were waiting to help with 
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the loading. One team of horses they 
had furnished, big blood-bays, sharp- 
shod for the ice. 

‘Pick a safe road for us, Zadock,”’ 
warned Flavil. ‘‘Remember to bear 
right by the place where the brook 
comes in. The ice’ll be thin there be- 
cause of the current." 

The Junior teamster nodded briefly, 
tying his gray muffler at the back of his 
long neck. 

‘And watch out for the fishin’- 
holes,’’ cautioned Amos. ““The snow 
will have covered them. Don't turn 
down the lake till you're well out from 
the shore.”’ 

Zadock replied with a shrug, im- 
patient as his horses, waiting uneasily 
for the last of the ox-teams to enter so 
they might go out with their load — 
three big hemlocks bound to the sleds 
with cold frosty chains. 

Ai stroked the yellow muzzles of his 
cattle. ‘“Wouldn’t trade you for them 
horses,”’ he said, ‘‘and ye'll do as much 
work in a day.” 

The horse teamster glared at him 
darkly, picked up his reins and pulled 
out with a flourish. Ai slapped the 
broad chest of the near ox, spoke a low 
word and they turned promptly. 

‘*You have them handy,’’ said the 
red-faced young Shaker who stepped up 
to unloose the chain from the bunk. 
“I'm strong for cattle, too, but Brother 
Zadock,’’ he nodded toward the dis- 
appearing team, ‘‘he didn’t like what 
you just sai’. He can be ugly, too. 
Look out for him.” 

All day the teams labored — a slow, 
steady procession down the lake, haul- 
ing the huge logs, passing and repass- 
ing. The gait and performance of the 
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big Durhams was constant; but, with- 
out really meaning to do so, Ai found 
himself competing with Zadock, the 
horse teamster. The loads each drew 
were similar, and both went at a half- 
trot in going back light. As the day 
wore on, Ai knew the Devons were 
keeping their courage better than the 
horses. He saw Zadock urging them 


more and more, pushing them foolishly, 
demanded. 


for no such haste was 


which circumvented the area honey- 
combed by fishing-holes at the mout 
of the brook. The teams, turning here 
all day, had little by little shortened 
the corner, cutting in nearer and nearer 
to the treacherous ice hidden now by 
the light snow. 

“‘Wa-highsht, come here, Gee,"’ Ai 
called to the Devons just as the horses, 
whipped up by Zadock, flashed by in a 
sudden burst of speed. Crowded thus 





Caleb and his workers were laying the 
logs each side of the piles, bolting them 
together to make a long log-floor on 
the ice. It was arduous work and al- 


ready more logs had been drawn than 
could be used in that day. 

It was late afternoon and they were 
going back for what would undoubtedly 
be the last loads. Ai, leading, was ap- 
proaching the turn from the lake, the 
wide turn back of the nurse-shop, 





on the corner, the cattle were startled. 
The off-ox lunged sidewise, slipped and 
fell heavily. With an ominous cracking 
undulation the snowy surface opened up 
to receive him. His staggering mate 
braced his feet, barely keeping his 
balance on the verge of the pool. 

“Come back here, you fool!” Ai 
shouted after Zadock who, his long 
neck stretched forward still urging his 
horses, paid no heed. 








The poor beast floundered in the icy 
water, trying to gain a footing. Ai 
talked to him as to a child. ‘‘Easy 
there, Red One, take it easy. We'll 
figger this out.” 

“What happened?’’ queried Flavil, 
pulling up behind him with a double 
yoke of Durhams. “‘Didn’t ye remem- 
ber the fish-holes?”’ 

‘Sure, I remembered,’’ scolded Ai, 
‘‘but that fool horse-man crowded me 
off!'" He shook a mittened fist in the 
direction of Zadock. 

“What ye goin’ ter do?’’ Flavil 
asked, coming forward after leaving his 
cattle at a safe distance. 

“Git him out,"’ said Ai, pulling off 
his mittens. ‘‘Let’s have your chain, 
too.” 

He fastened the chains together and 
thrust one end into Flavil’s hand. 
‘*Here, hitch that to the bunk on your 
sled when I tell ye.’’ Flavil obeyed 
reluctantly, loath to leave the scene of 
the disaster. Ai lay on his belly at the 
edge of the broken ice and hooked the 
chain about the horns of the struggling 
ox. “‘All right, anchor her,’’ he yelled 
to Flavil, ‘‘then come back here. I'll 
unyoke him, and you lead the near one 
over where he’s safe.” 

By now other teams had gathered. 
Their drivers came up, asking foolish 
questions, each with a different bit of 
advice as to the next step in the rescue. 

‘Let my team give a strong pull on 
the chain, and with the critter’s own 
help he'll be out,"’ urged Flavil. 

“Great Scott, nay!’’ piped in Levi 
whose voice was high and effeminate. 
‘‘His horns’ll pull out. They won't 
stand it.” 

Ruel held his sides and roared with 
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laughter. ‘‘Of course they'll hold. 
Who ever heard of such nonsense!”’ 

“I saw some once...’’ Levi de- 
fended. 

‘You're thinkin’ of teeth,’’ broke in 
Ruel. ‘‘Come on now, let’s try it. I'll 
pull up on his tail." 

They tried repeatedly, each time 
with the same result, — the ox, swim- 
ming upright, bounded against the icy 
edge of the hole, his brisket, projecting 
like a rudder, locking him under. 

Seth halted this experiment with the 
suggestion that they fasten another 
chain around the creature’s belly. 
“Then all you fellers take a holt of it," 
he said. ‘‘Flavil’s team will pull on 
‘im again, but jest before he gits to the 
edge of the ice, I'll shove him under 
hard. You fellers watch, and jerk him 
up quick when he rises." 

Ai wouldn't let anybody else fasten 
the chain around the poor brute’s belly, 
though he would have slipped in him- 
self if Amos hadn't held him by the 
heels. Seth, full of importance, stood 
by giving orders. ‘All right, grab the 
chain!"" Levi, Amos and Ruel gripped 
the wet chain, watching keenly. 
“Ready, Flavil?’’ Flavil nodded. *“Wa- 
highsht there, Wa-highsht.’’ The strug- 
gling ox started across the pool once 
more, Ai walking alongside and talk- 
ing encouragingly. As the ox neared 
him Seth bobbed down to shove him 
under. The ox resisted feebly, and the 
over-anxious chain-gang jerked up pre- 
maturely. Seth lost his balance and 
plunged into the hole. Splashing, 
groping. he found and seized the ox’s 
tail, clambered up, dripping and breath- 
less, over the poor beast’s back. 

“Here, grab these cant-hooks!"’ 











shouted Ruel, reaching out from the 
ice-edge. The others lined up behind 
him in a single human chain and pulled 
Seth to safety. 

“T'll have to go up and get dry,” 
Seth gulped, turning to Levi. ‘‘Will ye 
bring up my team?’ Levi nodded, 
changing a chuckle to an unconvincing 
cough. 

Down the grade to the lake came 
Zadock with the last load of logs. 
“What's up?”” he asked. But Seth, his 
teeth chattering, stumbled by with- 
out answering. Zadock drove on 
slowly, wondering at the waiting 
teams and the men conferring in groups. 
As he drew nearer and saw it was Ai’s 
team that was in trouble he grew more 
concerned, half-sensing his own guilt 
in the matter. He stopped his horses, 
got down from the load and walked up 
to the men, slowly, feeling their hos- 
tility. 

“My off-ox is down, thanks to your 
flourishin’ by me,"’ Ai proffered drily. 

“I...I'm sorry,’’ stammered Za- 
dock. “I didn’t mean...’’ He sized 
up the situation in a swift glance, then 
turning back to Ai he said humbly, 
“If ye'd trust me, I think I know how 
to get him out. I saw it done once on 
the River."’ 

Ai stared at the ox floundering ever 
more feebly in the icy hole. He looked 
at the men who stood around help- 
lessly. Turning to Zadock he said, 
“We've done all we know. If ye want 
to try, go ahead.”’ 

Reaching out 


with a _ cant-hook 


Zadock loosed the chain from the ox’s 
belly and proceeded to make a slip-a- 
noose knot in it. 


“So long as he can 





breathe he'll fight,"’ he explained. “‘If 
ye can shut off his wind he'll relax, 
float up on his side, and ye can heave 
him out. Will ye help me?’’ 

Ai looked sadly at the ox. *“Zadock,"’ 
he said, ‘it takes more faith than it 
does to see angels. But we've not been 
gettin’ anywhere — he'll drown any- 
way. Go ahead, try it.”’ 

The noose was tightened. The poor 
ox, gulping and strangling, lost his 
breath. The barrel of his cold, wet 
body bloated before their eyes. He 
ceased to fight, and, swelling, floated 
up on his side. At a signal from Zadock, 
Flavil’s team gave a tug and yanked 
him out on the ice-shelf, dragged him 
back to safety. All hands hastened to 
remove the chain and help the poor 
beast, shivering and trembling, to his 
feet. Ai brought up the near-ox, 
yolked them both to the sled. 

“Better tether him in the Senior 
stable to-night, Brother. It’s nearer,"’ 
offered Ruel, as Ai started off, the wet 
Devon stiff and shaky. 

That night willing helpers rubbed 
him down with dry straw and blanketed 
him warmly. When Ai finally left to 
go for his own supper he met Zadock 
hurrying into the stable, his great- 
coat ‘bulging. 

‘Here,”” he said, ‘‘this will be good 
for him.’’ He unwrapped a swaddling 
of gray knitted muffler and presented 
a bottle of hot ginger tea. 

‘Brother Ai,’’ he said, “‘Satan rode 
with me today. I gave way to malice. 
It’s a sin that easy besets me. But...” 
he said, speaking humbly, ‘‘my spirit’s 
more mortified by your ox than it’s 
been by the Elders.”’ 












THE MOTHER SOIL 


by Donald Copeland Carter 





We have secret promises to keep — 

New Englanders. 

A vow, once lightly made, comes back 

By force of images, gently to ask for payment, 
Which can never be refused. 


It isn’t just the high hills and low salt marshes, 
Nor the rough stones rolled out like marbles 
On the sloping fields, 

Nor the cry of birds circling south in autumn, 
Although it’s all of these. 

There’s the crackle of dry wisdom 

Rustling down from old Concord, 

A lady carrying bundles in a green felt bag, 
Patched-up and painted inns, 

And brown-stone fronts, turned gray. 

There's the sweet and heavy smell of earth. 
Broken and brought back from death, 

And the lingering of lilac fragrance 

On a hot May afternoon. 


It’s a tingling sense of half-remembered happenings l 
A crazy, bursting feeling in your breast 

At sad, far memories 

The buzzing silence of a summer day, 

Or a new moon in winter, 

Cool and sharp over the church steeple, 

And the warm recollection of cold snow. 

It's all of these; 

No one can ever say just how much more. 


But we who stand in strange grasses later find 
We do not know a single man. 

Some eager blossom we must leave untouched, 
Some winter music leave unheard; 

Because, unknowing, we have kept the bargain 
Made so thoughtlessly in youth 

By giving to our mother soil 

Our eyes and ears and nostrils; 

And in the strange land we are stone. 












TRADE IN YOUR OLD ONE 


by Ellen Newman 


© =) COUNTRY storekeeper, read- 
S| ing the daily papers last 
summer, might have ex- 
claimed, *‘So Uncle Sam is 
at it too! Trading war supplies on new 
equipment.” 

This growing demand on the part of 
buyers that they be allowed to salvage 
something out of money already spent 
is today one of the many menaces to 
profitable retailing. It is spreading to 
all communities and extending itself to 
touch practically every field of retail 
selling. In the case of our government, 
the manufacturers of airplanes, anti- 

















aircraft guns, tanks, bombs, and so 
forth, had customers waiting to take 
the trade-ins off their hands — at a 
presumably profitable price. 

Occasionally the individual merchant 
is fortunate enough to turn the used 
merchandise into cash promptly. But 
too often he has to keep it in his pos- 
session for weeks, months, and even 
years, before he finds a buyer. During 
all this time it has cost interest and 
taxes and has suffered further deprecia- 
tion, until it is certain to go out of the 
store at a loss. 


It is probable that this thrifty habit 








of using old goods as partial payment 
on new originated in rural America. 
For years it has been a matter of record 
that the farmer who “‘got along’’ was 
the one who got “‘cash boot’’ when he 
traded with his neighbors and who let 
go of a minimum of money when he 
made a purchase from a storekeeper. 
Butter fat and eggs have always been 
the farm woman's medium of barter. 

Before the days of pasteurization and 
when the science of candling out bad 
eggs was still unknown, the country 
merchant often found himself in posses- 
sion of farm produce that was not 
saleable. But he did not dare to offend 
a customer by refusing one woman's 
cream and eggs while he accepted those 
of her neighbors. ‘“The customer was 
always right,’’ even if her cream was 
rancid and her eggs were in varying 
stages of decay. 

When a modern farmer comes to 
town to buy any kind of durable goods 
— farm equipment, household appli- 
ances, furniture, hardware, — he ap- 
proaches the subject from the same 
angle as his father before him who 
made part of his money, if he made any, 
‘“swopping horses’’ with his neighbors. 

“How much cash difference will I 
have to pay between your new machine 
and my old one?’’ he wants to know. 
He shops around, often driving several 
hundred miles in the course of a week 
or two, to make sure he is getting the 
maximum out of his old equipment. 
He lets it be known that he is accepting 
bids and that the dealer who makes him 
the best offer is the man who wil! make 
the trade. 

He listens to the figures quoted by 
each dealer, then he says something 
like this, ‘‘I wouldn't be interested at 
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that price. I’ve already been bid fifty 
dollars more than that.” 

Too often the merchant who rushes in 
to make the deal gets the business at an 
actual loss. Let us say that the farmer 
is bargaining for a farm tractor. By the 
time it is summed up, a canny farmer 
has probably traded in, along with his 
old tractor, several horses, perhaps a 
cow or two, and maybe a few worn-out 
horse-drawn tools. On a $900 deal, it is 
a too common circumstance for the 
farmer to have so many articles to trade 
in that he pays only $250 cash dif- 
ference. 

How does the merchant come off? 
Believe it or not, the difference between 
the selling price and the delivered cost 
on this merchandise is something less 
than $200, out of which the dealer must 
pay his overhead. He has received $250 
from the farmer in this instance, but he 
has to pay his manufacturer approxi- 
mately $700 in cash for the machine he 
has just sold, because the manufac- 
turer wants no part of the used equip- 
ment. So, the dealer has to dig into his 
capital to get the balance due the manu- 
facturer. When he sells his trade-ins, 
he recovers his capital and his profit, 
if any. Too often he gets back only a 
part of his capital. 

Probably a farm implement business 
offers the world’s best opportunity for 
a man to make more deals so he can 
lose more money. Maybe this is be- 
cause the implement man is often a farm 
boy himself trying to out-swop his old 
neighbors. Maybe it is because it is a 
rural custom to ‘“‘deal’’ instead of buy- 
ing outright. But, the used car lots of 
city automobile agencies do not bear 
out this theory. And car dealers them- 
selves contend that the toughest cus- 
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tomers they have to sel] are prosperous 
business men or polished professional 
people who like to boast about getting 
the dealer's ‘‘low dollar."’ Maybe these 
shoppers were once farm boys them- 
selves. 

And, following fast on the heels of 
automobiles and farm machines, come 
the various household appliances and 
furnishings. Because it seems to repre- 
sent a new type of competition, dealers 
in these dines are not trying to stem the 
trade-in trend. Some city department 





stores are setting up used departments, 
comparable to the used-car annex of a 
large car dealer, while others dispose 
of their traded-in merchandise to 
second-hand stores for what they realize 
and let these specialists in used wares 
grapple with the growing problem of 
turning it into cash. 

In some of the more exclusive fields, 
merchants are smugly contending that 
trading is confined only to the larger 
items of merchandise, such as cars, elec- 
tric refrigerators. Yet, the chances are 








‘*Remember Hawkins? He went to the country to make good!”’ 











that these same merchants trade in 
their worn automobile tires on new 
ones. Not long ago a city paper carried 
an advertisement for its own want ad 
columns. The general idea was that a 
woman intending to buy a new fur coat 
should advertise her old one for sale in 
the want ads and thereby realize cash 
to apply on the new coat. 

How long will it take women to 
grasp the idea: “‘If my coat is worth 
money to a new wearer, the man who 
sells me my new coat can well afford 
to make me a generous allowance for it. 
Besides what he gets for the old coat, 
there’s all that profit he will make on 
the new one!”’ 

Far fetched? Not at all. Some fur- 
riers who cater to the so-called 
““thrifty’’ class of shoppers are already 
making an allowance for last year’s 
fur wrap. Once the idea catches on, it 
will be surprising how ‘‘thrifty’’ the 
shoppers who patronize the exclusive 
shops can become, and how fast! The 
urge to drive a good bargain is by no 
means confined to those who are poor 
in purse. Nor is it masculine prerogative. 

In fact, men, alone and unaided, spend 
only about fifteen per cent of the na- 
tional income. If it were only the 
men’s paltry portion on which hard 
bargains were driven, American retail- 
ers would have little to worry about. 
But, behind every close-dealing gentle- 
man customer, we are apt to find a 
feminine budgeter who has set aside a 
definite amount to be spent to replace 
the old car or to install a new furnace 
or a new kitchen sink. 

Women save the box tops and soap 
wrappers. Women patronize the thea- 
ters where the ticket can be exchanged 
for china sauce dishes or where a lucky 





number may draw a prize. But these 
schemes have nothing to do with the 
problem of trading in used merchandise, 
you say? 

Don't they, though? They are all a 
part of the modern trend in merchandis- 
ing, the business of encouraging the 
buying public to expect some benefit 
from money already spent, some salvage 
from merchandise that has already 
served its purpose. It is the American 
retailer's answer to the Americgn buy- 
er’s demand to be allowed to trade in 
his old equipment. 

What can be done about it all? One 
suggestion is to add a trade-in allow- 
ance to the advertised price of every 
article offered for sale. Ten dollars may 
be added to the asking price and then 
all or part given back to the customer 
in the ‘‘swop."’ This makes the buyer 
happy and has left the seller just where 
he started. The unfair part of this is 
that it penalizes the customer who does 
noi ask the merchant to accept any- 
thing in trade as part payment. 

Another solution suggested is that 
wholesalers cancel contracts with mer- 
chants who make excessive allowances 
for used goods. If, for instance, the 
electric refrigeration industry decided 
to stamp out wild trades, it could be 
done eventually through the concerted 
efforts of all distributors in that field. 
Certain it is that the manufacturers 
today are too much interested in getting 
a volume of business through the efforts 
of their retailers and are too little con- 
cerned about the methods used in reach- 
ing the large volumes. For, after all, 
poorly directed policies on the part of 
retailers are eventually reflected in loss 
of prestige for the product so abused. 

What is the answer? Will all prod- 
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ucts finally reach the user through the 
medium of manufacturer-owned or con- 
trolled stores? Will manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers, through var- 
ious associations, tackle the problem 
and finally restore reason to a business 
world that seems to have forgotten that 
profit is an important part of every 





sale? Will we resort to some form ot 
government regulation? Whatever the 
ultimate solution, the fact remains that 
individual retailers cannot stem the 
tide. For the present at least there 
seems to be only one way open to the 
merchant; he must try to learn to out- 
swop his customer. 


FROZEN LOCKERS 


by Ross L. 


There are now more than three 
| thousand frozen locker plants in this 
country where enough locker space for 
family use can be rented for around ten 
to twelve dollars a year. If you are a 
farmer the locker management will 
quick-freeze your surplus garden and 
orchard products which you can hold 
in your rented locker, or several of 
them, at around zero temperature until 
needed. It will also take your veal 
| or lamb, dress it, cut it up and freeze it 
| for locker storage. If you are a city 
j/ man, you can buy any of these food 
products while they are cheap and 
glutting the market, and have them 
handled the same way it is done for 
farmers. 

Community lockers are numerous in 
the midwest and south, but have been 
slow taking hold in New England. 
Strange to say, they are found more in 
small towns than in cities where they 
could really serve a greater need. 

The usual plant has its lockers in 
great sections in a large room where 
you can go in and find your own com- 
partment by number. In another type 


of plant the lockers are kept under the 
floor. You enter a room, request access 
to your frozen cubicle, and it springs 
up before you like an elevator from the 
basement. 
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would be on a polar wheel 


phone number. 


Holman 


In another type of plant your locker 
You dial 


for it like you are trying to ring a tele- 
When your number is 





indicated on the door you go into it and 
get your ration of steak and spinach. 


Locker service not only keeps food 


fresh but cuts the average family food 
budget from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. 








See May Yankee 1939 

cover by B. F. Thayer and compare Mr. 
Charles Willey’s composite masterpiece 
above. The original cover, if you haven't 
one handy, showed the late Calvin Coolidge 
in place of FDR and fedora, a sturdy Ameri- 
can workman for Mark Sullivan. The 
Hitler serpent, Mr. Willey has thrown in 
gtatis. There was nothing much there be- 
fore . . . but we liked it better. 

You may recall an astonishing photo- 
gtaph of a barefoot Jim Farley and a bare- 
foot FDR wiggling their toes on a coun- 
try doorstep — the ‘‘composite’’ appearing 
in YANKEE some two years ago. That 
was the first Willey masterpiece. His may 
not be a great art — but we love it — like 
chewing gum and writing on the back fence, 
and if he'd just keep sending us these things 
we'd give you a page of them ° 


ANECDOTES and PLEASANTRIES 


Not So Hot 


When the thermometer dropped be- 
low zero Mrs. Rogers was much dis- 
turbed by the thought that Huldah, 
the new kitchen maid, slept in an un- 
heated room. 

““Huldah,”’ she said, remembering 
the good old custom of her girlhood, 
“it’s going to be pretty cold tonight. 
I think you had better take a flatiron 
to bed with you.”’ 

“Yes, ma'am,’ 
without enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Rogers, happy in the belief 
that her maid was comfortable, slept 
soundly. In the morning she visited 
the kitchen. 

“Well, Huldah, how did you get 
along with the flatiron?"’ 

' Huldah breathed a deep sigh of 
recollection. 

“Well, ma'am, I got it ‘most warm 
before morning."’ 


Huldah 


assented 


Sweet Enough 


When I was a child on the Old Home- 
stead at Mason, New Hampshire, a 
well-meaning lady lived near us who 
boarded a dozen or more Swedish stone- 
cutters. These hardy men drank quan- 
tities of strong coffee three times a day 
— and more often if they could get it. 
Naturally they used excessive amounts 
of sugar to sweeten it. 

This extravagance in the use of sugar 
so shocked the old woman's sense of 
thrift that she hit upon an ingenious 
plan: after each meal she emptied the 
remaining coffee from each cup. Then 
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she scraped out the sugar (which clung 
to the bottoms of the cups), into a 
capacious bowl which she kept espe- 
cially for that purpose. 

Then on every Saturday morning she 
proceeded to use up this sugar in a large 
cake which she served to her boarders 
for their Sunday dessert. 

Jason Atmus RussELL. 


Ed.—Which reminds us of an old 
farmer of our acquaintance who chewed 













his tobacco in the morning, left the 
quid to dry on the fencepost at noon, 
put the same in his pipe for an afternoon 
smoke. 


. 
Might Be 


Little Roger came home from Sunday school 
with a mite box. 
“Why do they call it a mite box, mother?"’ he 
inquired. 
““Because,"’ chirped in his brother, ‘‘you might 
. P ¢ 5 
put something in it and you might not." 
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‘‘Now add two jiggers of gin to the white soda!”’ 
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The First Congregational 

Church of Shrewsbury, Mass., lost its hat 
in the 1938 hurricane, which wasn't nearly 
so interesting an event as putting the hat 
back on again . . . three years later. 

Mr. R. B. McKenzie of Shrewsbury tells 
us the story. ‘‘Contractors,’’ he says, ‘‘took 
plans of the old steeple and built a new one 
in a Worcester factory with reinforced steel. 
Then they hauled the structure to town 
where it sat on the ground a year waiting 
a derrick. With the derrick in place, after 


three days iabor, the word went around 
that “They're going to raise it today.’ ’ 

The big show lasted only three-quarters 
of an hour — but it was worth it, says Mr. 
McKenzie. 





The Funeral Service 

It was the custom in that backwoods town 

(Such places do have some peculiar ways) 

The dead could not be placed within the 
grave 

Till someone present said a word of praise. 


One day they almost had to break this rule. 

The meanest man in all that town was dead, 

And at the funeral service came the time 

When something nice about him must be 
said. 


The clergyman had finished with his part, 

And stood expectant, though with solemn 
mein. 

The undertaker hovered somewhere near, 

While silence spread itself upon the scene 


Someone must think of something kind to say. 
On every face was sign of stress and strain. 
Each person present searched his memory, 
But quite apparently the search was vain. 


At last a tall, lean Yankee rose to speak. 
Each word was welcome as a music chime 
**He was not always quite so mean,”’ he said, 
“Not quite so mean as he was most the 
time."’ 
Lesstzs M. Drown, 


**Kennebunkport Women’s 
Exchange”’ 

reads a sign on a store near the ocean 
front in that Maine community. Wives 
snort occasionally as husbands read the 
words aloud with a bit of emphasis. 
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“POURTEEN” FEET 


by Joseph Chase Allen 


NAN any longshore village like 
» Oldhaven the native sons are 
; characterized for their dry and 
pithy humor. At all events, the 
stranger is bound to find it so. 
Perhaps the dry-salted folk enjoy puzzling 
an uninitiated stranger, or more likely it is 
because life has treated them with harsh- 
ness and thus they enjoy creating a laugh 
even at the expense of themselves. Capt'n 
Jim Cottle, who lived a short distance out- 
side of the village, was a man who loved a 
joke above anything else and would go to 
any length to provide or produce one. 
‘“Nary a mite of harm in the man,”’ as Bill 
Luce often said, ‘but he'd see the funny side 
of the death of somebody's grandmother!"’ 
Capt'n Cottle had followed the sea for 


~ 


many years in merchant ships, sperm whal- 


ers and Arctic blubber hunters. From his 
vast wanderings, he had brought home 
many a choice tale, many a quaint expres 
sion and some mighty peculiar habits. Some 
of these were commonplace in Oldhaven, 
where men of his stripe were to be found, 
while others were not, but no one made any 
unkind remarks, or even paid any attention 
when Capt'n Cottle concocted weird dishes 
of veal fat, such as he had eaten in Queen 
Victoria Land, or insisted on roasting a pig 
out in his barnyard after the Kanaka fash- 
ion. As for his wife, she had seen so little 
of her husband in their forty years of mar- 
ried life that she was nearly overcome with 
satisfaction and relief when he retired from 
the sea, and anything that ““James’’ did 
met with her whole-hearted approval. 
Moreover, such neighbors as received in- 
vitations to sample the capt'n’s cookery 
returned to observe that his dishes were 
‘mighty tasty."’ 

But his humor was of the he-man variety 
that would inspire the sawing of a plank to 





drop a neighbor into a mud puddle, or fill 
a pumpkin pie with red pepper, and the 
result of such pranks was that his associates 
habitually ‘‘laid for him’’ day and night 
with the intent to get even. 

It chanced one wintry day that a stranger 
arrived in the village. He made known his 
desire to see Capt'n Cottle, when he ar- 
rived at Bill Luce’s store, which, being the 
post office as well, was a regular gathering 
place. Bill was helpful, telling the stranger 
that Capt'n Cottle would surely show up 
for his newspaper, and advising the stranger 
to hang in the wind until such time; the 
snow lying deep and still descending, and 
travel being tough between the village and 
the Cottle place. 

The stranger allowed the remark to slip 
that if he failed to see Capt'n Cottle on this 
occasion, the capt’n would be obliged to 
travel some distance to see him, for some 
reason or other, and immediately a half- 
circle of the longshore gang began to con- 
spire to prevent the meeting 

“If we can make Jim Cottle travel an 
extra mile in this going, it'll be worth a 
good deal!"’ muttered Capt'n Jimmie Case, 
and sucli was the sentiment of the various 
victims of the Cottle humor 

However, no plan suggested itself and 
the afternoon wore on quietly, with the 
snow still falling. Finally the stranger al- 
lowed that he needed a meal, and having 
received directions on how to locate a house 
where it might be obtained, he left on that 
errand. Bill agreed to hold Capt'n Cottle 
when he should arrive and let him know 
that he was being sought. This was all in 
accord with the code of the gang, who 
would not stoop to actual deceit in any 
event. They had no plan anyway, and had 
already dismissed the idea of ‘fouling Jim 
But fate stepped quietly into the picture 











at this juncture. Capt'n Cottle arrived, 
secured his paper, received the message and 
announced that he had a call to make a 
short distance away, at the drugstore, 
where he might be “‘hung up’’ for an hour, 
but the stranger was invited to follow his 
wake and overhaul him. 

The stranger and Capt'n Al Bodfish ar- 
rived at the same time. ‘‘Who in thunder 
made those tracks outside?’’ demanded 
Capt'n Bodfish. ‘‘Oh, that was Jim Cottle, 
just came in for his paper,’’ replied Capt'n 
Jimmie Case. ‘‘Hmmm!"’ grunted Capt'n 
Bodfish. ‘‘I knew darned well it was 
some of the Cottle family by the size of 
*em.”” 

“Good Lord!"’ gasped the stranger, who 
had overheard. ‘*You mean to tell me that 
a man made those tracks?’’ ‘“‘Sure,"’ replied 
all hands at once, “‘that's the feller you're 
looking for!"’ 

“Not any more!’ gasped the stranger. 
‘I'm pulling out right now! I don’t want 
to meet any man who makes tracks like 





that unless I'm on my own territory, and 
I'm none too particular about it then!" 

Some of the gang chuckled, some ap- 
peared surprised, but nobody said a word. 
“I thought somebody had been fooling 
around with a shovel in the snow!"’ mut- 
tered the stranger, half to himself. “But 
tracks — man tracks, that size good 
Lord, oh, good Lord!’’ and he left the store. 

““Well,’’ chirped Capt'n Jimmie Case, 
‘‘Jim'’ll have to travel after all. Serves the 
old cuss right, too, and I hope he settles in 
the snow clean to his crotch!" 

**Yes,’’ agreed Capt'n Al Bodfish, ‘‘maybe 
he'll have to come clean home after a shovel 
to dig himself out!"’ 

“But what,’ demanded Capt'n Bill 
Cleveland, ‘“‘was the marter with his 
tracks? What got into that feller, anyhow?” 

“Huh,” snorted Capt'n John Gunder- 
son, stamping his peg-leg. ‘‘Same old thing, 
Jim's cussed foreign habit. Came in here 
on snowshoes this afternoon! Left a wake 
like a ten-dog sled!"’ 
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GOING BACK 
by Ray C. Young 


I am a prominent business man. 

I am well decorated with pins and 
Jewelry of the best lodges and clubs. 
I employ many hands, and ‘‘When I 
Say Goeth, They Goeth”’ (or did 
Before the days of Senator Wagner). 
One day the cashier of the bank forgot 
And almost smiled at me. 

But each summer I go back to 

The Old Country. And as I approach 
The Great Stone Face my stature 
Sorter shrinks; and my identity 

Gets kinder hazy; to the natives 

I am only Herb Young's boy. 

And I prefer it that way. 

























BIG CANDLES 





by Ernest Poole 








WE face the critical times 
>| ahead, it is well to know of 
=] what stuff we are made, not 
— only our men but our women 
too, for in the 
big job before us 
now our women 
like our men will 
need that endur- 
ing power and 
light of the 
spirit which 
come only 
through ecyes 
that can see 
through the dark 
to the grand 
bright goal 
ahead, a free 
world for our 
children, safe 
from war. Have 
our women that 
enduring light? 
They did have 
it, you may an- 
swer, back in 
the days of our 
pioneers, but in 


this modern crowded age of factories 
and cities — no. But what we once had 
we can have again, and what a few 
have even now the many may have in 
the months that are coming. So now 
I am thinking of the few — the Ameri- 





can women and girls of the plain people 
whom I have known, outstanding 
figures that reveal the qualities hidden 
in the rest. Here are some of my mem- 
ories — memo- 
ries that shine 
for me like old- 
fashioned can- 
dles in the 
night. 

Long ago in 
Chicago, my 
home city, I 
knew the young 
wife of a team- 
ster there. They 
were poor, but 
she had been a 
music teacher in 
western schools, 
and I remem- 
ber still the pas- 
sion of will 
power in her 
eyes as she told 
me how she 
meant to slave to 
make her small 
daughter a con- 
cert soloist on the violin. Because | 
played the fiddle myself and knew well 
the music world, I had scant hope of 
her success. But twelve years later | 
heard that girl play to a crowded 
Carnegie Hall in a way which was to 








launch her on the career made possible 
by the mother who had slaved so long 
with eyes fixed on the goal far ahead, 
lighted for her as though by some great 
beacon shining in the dark. 

Power of another kind was shown me 
in the Kentucky mountains, where on 
horseback I rode the rounds of the 
eleven stations of the Frontier Nurses, 
trained nurse midwives who ride steep 
rocky mountain trails summer and win- 
ter, day and night, often at the risk of 
their lives, through snow blizzards over 
icy paths and in the floods of early 
spring swimming their mounts over 
swollen rivers, in answer to desperate 
calls for their aid in the bringing of 
children into the world. Courageous 
as the nurses are the young mountain 
mothers down there. One of them, 
nineteen years old, in her lonely cabin 
all by herself lay calmly awaiting the 
supreme agony all mothers know, with 
two pistols on her breast. To the nurse 
midwife she briefly explained that there 
had been shootin’ up that way in a 
little mountain feud, and so she said 
she meant to make sure that her first 
child should be safely born. Three 
months later I saw her drive a mule and 
wagon to the station of her nurse and 
with her pitchfork put a load of hay up 
into the barn 

“That is to pay for my least one,’ 
she said. ‘‘[ done all you told me since 
he was born. He's a right powerful 


little boy. 1 aim to find him the school- 
in’ he'll need to be a powerful figger 
of a man in these mountains some day.”’ 
[ felt like taking off my hat to the light 
in her steady gray blue eyes. 

Chicago, Kentucky and next New 
York. From a dark old tenement build- 


ing there, I once took to a doctor up- 
town a young Irish girl who had t.b. 
At seventeen she was thin and white. 
She had slaved in a factory to support 
her widow mother and two smaller 
children. They needed her. She could 
not die. When the doctor told me 
there was still a chance for her with 
proper care but that it would depend 
largely on her own will to live, 
whether or not we could pull her 
through, she heard him and smiled and 
answered: 

“Oh, I'm going to live all right! And 
what's more, I mean to get up in the 
world!"’ 

In less than two years we had her 
cured. She went to night school after 
that and so got herself a good office job, 
then married, and now has a home 
where her children are safe from the 
death-dealing germs that thrive in foul 
city tenements in the dark. 

And now for New Hampshire. Up 
here in my White Mountain home I 
knew a Yankee girl like that. She had 
married a lad whom by a loan I had 
helped to work his way through col- 
lege and a medical school. As an army 
surgeon in the last war he went to 
France and there died of flu. Promptly 
she offered his life insurance to me in 
payment of my Joan. I begged her to 
keep it and, sick at the time, the young 
widow reluctantly agreed. But seven- 
teen years later she wrote to me from a 
village in Maine that by teaching 
school through all those years she had 
saved the money to meet that debt. In 
spite of all my urging that she should 
keep what she had earned, she insisted 
on sending me her check. The money 
was used to aid the kind of sick people 
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whom her husband would have doc- 
tored free if he had lived, so the fund 
she had saved out of her earnings of 
seventeen years carried on the work 
he'd begun. 

Last but not least in my memories is 
an old, old woman in New York, the 
most powerful figure of them all. 
Through one of my dearest friends there 
I came to know his mother, who in a 
Polish village long ago made up her 
mind that her small boy should have 
the chances she had been starved for 
Against terrific hardships and odds she 
drove that boy through school and 
high school and then brought him to 
New York, where with that enduring 
light of the spirit always near to show 
him the road, he sold papers to earn the 


money he lacked and, by working day 
and night, went up through college and 
medical school and is today a great sur- 
geon, known to thousands not only for 
his ability but for his unfailing help to 
sick people down and out. His mother 
is now drawing near to the end of her 
long road. But does she let that sadden 
her? No. Notlongagoshesmiled and said 

““Even big candles burn out at last."’ 

Big candles — so were they all 
and these are but a few of my memories. 
How many of us have known women 
like that, who can work and endure for 
a goal far ahead! Big candles — thank 
God, we have them still — for to reach 
the goal before us now, a free safe world 
of peace and growth, we are going to 
need their light! 


THE JUG 
by Glenn Ward Dresbach 


He intimated that he was not one 


To doubt the ultimate smoothness - 


what sly 


some- 


In apple-jack, while slowly rain and sun 


Had worked 
supply. 


with him to hoard a new 


Of course, it helped to have, beneath a stair 
Of musky coolness, jugs that had their wait 
For mellowness and cobwebs they must wear 
About a liquor fit for drinking straight. 


His grasp of sound philosophy appealed 
To us too much, upon a chilly night, 
For argument — and then each glass re- 


vealed 


The ‘winking amber held against the light. 
It gurgled from the jug... ‘‘Just like the 


year 
Runs out,"’ he sighed, “‘but this gives better 
cheer!" 
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“The Crime Without A Name . 


by Damon Ripley 


ages US is described for us in 

= y) E| tiny, careful handwriting on 
dae) the margin of an 1802 Old 
= Farmer's Almanac, the deed 
for which one Jason Fairbanks was 
hanged in Dedham, Massachusetts, in 


1801— the ‘‘murder’’ of Elizabeth 
Fales. 
She was ‘‘a girl of the finest character — a 


model which the pen of Raphael might in vain 
endeavor to imitate. Elegance and symmetry in 
her form were blended: her luxuriant auburn hair 
flowed in graceful ringlets around ber well- 
turned shoulders — her neck and bosom might 
with alabaster vie: her taper waist, her glowing 
cheek, ringed with the crimson blush of virgin 
modesty display'd the most happy assemblage 
of the carnation and lilly that ever graced a mortal 
form.”’ 


Jason —‘‘a youth of about 21 — weak, sickly, 
with a stiff right arm," frequently met with 
Elizabeth in a thicket of bushes about one hundred 
rods from the Fales' house; and on May 18, 
1801, for the last time —‘‘to come,’ in the 
words of Jason, ‘‘to a final determination.” 


What particulars passed between 
them previous to the commission of the 
tragic acts are uncertain, but Jason 
seems to have appeared at the Fales’ 
home shortly after this last meeting 
reeking with blood, his throat cut, 
his breast bleeding, and his bowels 
punctured by a yet warm jackknife 
still in his hand. With this knife, 
Jason maintained, Elizabeth had just 
killed herself and that he had en- 
deavored to do the same. 





The doubt lingers in some minds to 
this day that this was murder. In any 
event, an inquisition taken immediately 
thereafter the same day before John 
Endicott, one of the Coroners of the 
County of Norfolk, ‘‘upon the View of 
the Body there lying dead,’’ concludes 
that Jason ‘‘was probably accessory to said 
murder.”" 

One Andrew Bartholomew did time 
with Jason, awaiting the day when his 
sentence by the Court for robbing one 
Abigail Gay of $200 was to be carried 
out. Andrew was publicly whipped on 
the back thirty-nine stripes, set on the 
gallows for an hour with a rope about 
his neck and obligated to pay back to 
Abigail thereafter $600 instead of the 
$200 he stole within thirty days or 
“the said Abigail may dispose of him, in 
service, to any person whomsoever for the 
term of seven years.”’ 

Indeed the wrath of 1801 justice was 
a mighty wrath. And thuswise did 
Jason and his neighbors ponder upon 
it awaiting the day when his trial 
would take place, and during this 
period of anxiety, it will be seen that 
Dedham (and even the two counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk) had become the 
center of a veritable maelstrom of differ- 
ing opinions. 

Briefly, these were days of political 
tribulation and strife. There was a 
‘*Federalist’’ party of which President 
Adams was the head, and a so-called 
Jacobin or Anti-Federalist Party, led 
by one Thomas Jefferson. The former, 
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according to the latter, was no less 
than a ‘‘prigarchy,”’ a ‘‘pettifogarchy,"’ 
a bunch of British ‘‘bootlickers,’’ a 
group of ‘‘debauchers of liberty,"’ a 
“crowd of Boston lobster priaces.”’ 
Whereas the latter, according to the 
former, was an ‘‘army of trumpeters of 
sedition.”’ 

There was bitter dissension. Minis- 
ters were hired and fired in accord with 
their political views. Blood flowed 
freely. On State Street in Boston a 
Harvard student was seen to strike a 





man who had threatened his father 
was seen to be shot on the spot and his 
assassin allowed to live to tell the tale 


in print. 
These were days of the ‘American 
Cockade’’ —a feather worn in their 


hats by the Federalists as a sign of 
party allegiance — and of the Liberty 
Poles, which the Jacobins erected in 
town after town with the same cockade 
on top and tar and feathers below. 

And during the presidency of John 
Adams it will be seen that he was so 
sensitive with regard to the criticisms 
of his administration that he and his 


followers passed what is known now 
as the ‘‘Gag and Sedition Act of 1798.”’ 
Being in power, the Federalists then 
proceeded to fine and jail — on the 
grounds of comparatively mild criticisms 
— such folk as: Mathew Lyon, Con- 
gressman from Vermont; Anthony Has- 
well, Editor Vermont Gazette; Thos. 
Adams, of the Independent Chronicle; 
Ben Bache, Editor of the Aurora; Charles 
Holt, of the New London Bee; William 
Duane, of the Aurora; J. T. Alexander, 
of the Richmond Examiner. 

Dedham had become the “‘seditious”’ 
town that had been guilty of erecting 
a Liberty Pole on her Common, and at 
the time of this murder, she and her 
leading citizens, “‘heretics of the worst 
kind.”’ 

The trial (first Tuesday in August, 
1801) was the occasion of great in- 
terest — so much so that proceedings 
were removed from the Court House to 
the Unitarian Church situated on the 
adjoining Common. 

The indictment, a true bill, signed by 
Jonathan Dana, foreman, and James 
Sullivan, Attorney General, was ‘“‘that 
Jason Fairbanks... not having the fear 
of God before his eyes but being moved and 
seduced by the instigations of the devil. . . 
with force and arms in and upon Elizabeth 
Fales in the peace of God... then and 
there being wilfully, feloniously, and of 
his malice aforethought did make an assault 

. with a certain knife of the value of 
ten cents... in bis right hand then and 


there had and held the said Elizabeth 


Fales. in and upon the breast . 
and near ber paps . . . and below the elbow 
thereof . . . and the right thumb of ber . . 


and upon the back of ber. . . between ber 
shoulders and her neck... giving... om 
her neck and throat one mortal wound the 





length of five inches and depth of two 
inches... of which same mortal wounds, 
Eliz Fales then and there instantly died . . . 
and so the Jurors aforesaid do say that... 
Jason Fairbanks . . . did kill and murder, 
against the peace of the Commonwealth."* 

To which Jason Fairbanks said he 
thereof was not guilty. 

Harrison Grey Otis and John Lowell, 
Jr., the prisoner's counsel, took up the 
plea, that Jason and Elizabeth had loved 
each other and therefore had agreed 
severally to kill themselves, inasmuch 
as the Fales family had definitely op- 
posed their marriage. 

Counsel went on to maintain that 
Jason lent her the knife for this afore- 
said purpose but that when she ‘“‘had 


Kitchen in the Old Fairbanks House, Dedham. 





effectually used it, he was not so successful 
as she.’ The estimable Boston Gazette 
at the time described these pleas of Otis 
and Lowell as ‘‘managed in a torrent of 
eloquence with all the ingenuity, sa- 
gacity, and learning which the genius 
and wisdom of man could invent and 
perhaps unequalled, as is the crime, by 
anything of the kind of this country.”’ 
Tall words for a restrained Boston 
paper. 

Nevertheless, the prosecution con- 
vinced the jury that it would aave been 
impossible for Elizabeth to have in- 
flicted these wounds upon her own 
thumbs, back and throat. Jason was 
sentenced to be “‘hanged by the neck until 
he was dead,’’ and then returned to the 




















gaol to await the day of execution. 

Now the events after this trial and 
sentence, to quote Charles Warren, an 
eminent student of those times, ‘“‘en- 
wrapped this case in clouds of political 
passions. 

On August 17, as one diary has it, 
‘*Jail broke by mob. Jason and others 
escaped.” 

The Connecticut Courant of Sept. 7, 
1801, carried the story thus: 


“JASON FAIRBANKS, who was under 
sentence of death for Murder, and escaped 
from the prison at Dedham, in the night be- 
tween the 17th and 18th ult. was appre- 
hended on Sunday morning, the 23rd inst. at 
Skeensborough, New York, at the south end of 
Lake Champlain. HENRY DUKEHAM, 
who assisted the prisoner in his escape, and 
accompanied him, was taken at the same 
time. They were brought to Northampton 
and delivered into the custody of General 
MATTOON, Sheriff of the County of Ham- 
shire who immediately conducted them to 
this town; where they arrived on Friday 
last, about 12 o'clock, and were safely 
lodged in gaol. The persons who success- 
fully pursued FAIRBANKS, were Capt. H. 
TISDALE, of Dover, Mr. S$. WHEELOCK, 
of Medfield and Mr. M. P. HOLT, of Hadley. 
The latter gentleman, having the best 
horse, was with the fugitives sometime 
before the others. He was unknown to 
them. He asked if any boat was about sail- 
ing for St. Johns, (Canada) and was informed 
by DUKEHAM, that he had engaged one to 
go thither, and that he would depart as soon 
as they had taken breakfast, which was 
nearly ready; and offered a passage. Mr 
H. observed, that he must wait the arrival 
of a waggon with goods, which would 
probably be there in about an hour -- 
DUKEHAM consented to wait. Mr. H. 
improved an opportunity of stepping to a 
neighboring house, where he acquainted the 
master, with the character of FAIRBANKS 


and associate, and made arrangements for 
having the latter seized who was then walk- 
ing in the road, determined to secure the 
Principal himself. He then returned to the 
public house where he left FAIRBANKS, 
and, contriving to get behind him without 
exciting suspicion, seized at once on both 
his arms. He then told three persons who 
were present, that the man he had taken was 
a murderer who escaped from justice; and he 
desired the landlord to give him a rope — 
but neither landlord nor guests afforded the 
least aid; and Mr. HOLT remained holding 
FAIRBANKS in the manner he first took 
him, nearly 10 minutes, and until some of 
his party arrived — DUKEHAM had in the 
meantime been well secured. Neither of the 
fugitives were armed. On the way from 
Skeensborough to Granville, they met about 14 
of the latter place, advancing to afford 
assistance if any had been necessary. FAIR- 
BANKS was astonished to find himself 
pursued so far — he had conceived himself 
tolerably secure after he had got out of the 
State to which he belonged; and had been 
but little on his guard. He discovered no 
anxiety about his situation —and even 
rallied Mr. H. on his being armed; — who 
remarks, that ‘he appeared as little sensible 
of his approaching fate as a tree that is 
marked to be cut down.’ The Malefactors 
had considerable money when they were 
taken.”’ 

Great rancor was occasioned upon 


Jason's return to confinement because 


the authorities saw fit to add insult to 
injury by placing him, not in the Ded- 
ham jail this time, but to imprison 
him in Suffolk County — away, as they 
said, from these seditious rebels who 
had no respect for law and order. 
Further, when September 10, the day 
of Jason's execution, came around, the 
then Governor of Massachusetts had 
Fairbanks conveyed from the Suffolk 
County jail under military escort. Two 
corps of cavalry and a detachment of 





volunteers were assigned to guard the 
scaffold. 

According to Mr. Warren, such an 
extraordinary measure as this show of 
military force and disregard of civil 
authorities was probably never adopted 
at any other execution in New Eng- 
land. Warren even doubts the legality 
of the Governor's action. (See *‘Jacobin 
and Junto,’’ University Press, 1931.) 

Never before nor since has Dedham, 
or perhaps any other American town, 
suffered such ignominy at the hands of 
political fate. 

A few minutes before the unhappy 
Jason (cool and apparently unmoved 
to the bitter end) was to drop his own 
handkerchief as the signal for the exe- 
cutioner, heavy thunder, rain and 
lightning visited the scene on the 
Common. 

What a picture that must have been. 
Reports agree that many ladies were 


present from Boston and the adjoining 
towns — that the drinking and rev- 
elry and mirth of the occasion had 
rarely ever been equalled. Here, in the 
rain, to the jibes and jeers and weeping 
of a mad crowd, held in restraint by 
cavalry and military units, was hanged 
Jason Fairbanks, lover of Elizabeth 
Fales. Locked within his bosom, and 
never disclosed, remains still the secret 
of these decades that only he or she 
can reveal — of this ‘‘crime without a 
name.’’ 

The writer is indebted to Robt. B 
Worthington, Clerk of the Superior 
Court, Dedham, Mass., 
Nathaniel Ames, an unknown diarist 
on the pages of an 1801 Old Farmer's 
Almanac, Charles Warren, and the 
records of the Courts for the informa- 
tion contained in this article. Last but 
not least, to M. G. Showman, Editor 
of the Hartford Courant. 
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A Yankee Audits His Garden 


by William H. Clark 


4 hidden sky, heaping the white- 
ness upon my roof and drifting 
the road over. I have been busy 
too, feeding wood to my fires and planning 
my 1942 garden on paper with the artful aid 
of the year's first batch of seed catalogs. 

There are so many things I want to try 
this season that my land and leisure, let 
alone my purse, can scarcely match desire. 
By seeding time, my lists must be cut as 
close to the bone as a bride’s budget. Even 
so, those new irises, if lam to have them, may 
mean no new overcoat next fall, and a larger 
planting of those Pacific delphiniums will 
end the family argument about making the 
car do another year, especially if that yew 
hedge often postponed is finally set out. 

For two decades now, the garden has an- 
nually demanded this sacrificial devotion 
and there is yet no end to its requisitions. 
During the winters, when plans are made 
and there is time to think while beds and 
borders sleep, I ask myself if the garden is 
really worth its price. The answer, this 
year as always, is the same. 

My fifty acres of New Hampshire soil and 
my old house, a little white one tucked in 
under a wooded hill, bring me as near to 
Heaven as I can abide. The inventory of the 
assets which make this so is varied. The 
gtanite-ribbed pasture punctuated by cedars, 
the shadowy wood-lot with its birds, the 
windy sky arched high over the mountains, 
the league-long view down the valley to 
Monadnock — they, and the thousand other 
items which came with my deed, are im- 
portant. But of them all, the annual audit of 
My possessions gives the garden first place. 

This appraisal of the garden is not a 
balancing of profit and loss, nor can any in- 
terest be charged against it as an investment. 


Of course, nursery bills could be totaled and 
hours of sunburned toil counted, but how, 
for the other side of the ledger, could figures 
be found to set down such credits as these: 
the grace of blossoms on apple trees, the 
pomp of parading tulips, the elegance of 
heavy-headed lilies, and the valor of chrys- 
anthemums flouting the frosts? 





Arithmetic cannot be used to audit a 
garden. It is too serious a business for a 
bookkeeper. A philosopher is required, for, 
when you get down on your knees and thrust 
your bare hands into the loam, as all real 
gardeners must, you take hold of the machin- 
ery of creation. Through participation in 
the immemorial ritual of the soil, you be- 
come integrated with reality. You acquire 
vested interests in this planet by cultivating 
roses. 

Hence, in place of clipped coupons, the 
dividends received are paid in other coin 
than Caesar's. The scratching of a hoe kills 
weeds and also the tyranny of material 








wealth — both in its holding and in its lack. 
The turn of a spade bares both the subsoil 
and the vanity of many things commonly 
considered important. Gardening makes a 
man grow as well as flowers, and often 
astonishingly 

Most men, though like Peter they may 
deny it thrice, have a thirst for spiritual 
things, and in their garden they can drink 
deeply. A man may work along with his 
plants for years untouched, but, inevitably, 
he is made aware of the fortune that is his. 
This comes about because a garden is in- 
finitely greater than the uninitiated can 
conceive. In its precincts all the wonder of 
the world becomes concentrated. Borne by 
wind, rain and sun, magic and mystery 
flood in like an ocean tide. 

Awakening to this comes variously. The 
marvel may be worked by such a thing as a 
shaft of sunshine slanting in through the 
trees to touch a blossomed bough in the 
shadows. It can be brought about by a 
drift of fragrance from lilacs bent beneath 
the burden of a shower. Perhaps it will be 
just a pause, an instant when, as you 





straighten an aching back, the familia 
becomes suddenly strange. 

However the experience happens, it turn 
the world over and then you know the valu 
of your garden. Moreover, once this con 
sciousness comes, its exaltation, though i 
may ebb and flow with the seasons, neve 
entirely wanes. Instinctively, you enclos 
your plantings to shut out as profane all idk 
and imperfect things for, outside the or 
dered seclusion, much that is human appear: 
feverish and chaotic. 

The garden, perhaps begun as a pastime 
becomes a profession and eventually it root: 
you fast. No longer is there need to wandei 
over the hills and beyond. Your garden is 
enough, and only within its walls can your 
contentment be found. Peace comes with 
the touch of the spade and serenity in the 
sensing of a greater beauty and a more stead 
fast being mirrored in the acre you have 
claimed from the wild. Among his blos- 
soms, the gardener discovers happiness in 
anticipating another garden where, surely 
flowers go on forever. 


PRELUDE TO WINTER 
by Madeline Sawyer 


Nor May, nor April's wonder-wind so fresh 

Can, to your vegetable-incensed breath 

Compare. The dappled doe hesitates to 
drink, 

Sensing a cooler air, and at the brink 

Of the dimpled lake, shivering, seems to 
hear 

Her footfall in the snow of yester-year. 

Now, in throat-full triumph, Nature sings 

Her pantheistic song; boldly it rings 

In roundelay from wood to wood and floats 

Skyward from the morning mist that costs 


The spongy swamps, where still in solitary 
state 

The crowned heron reigns and stands to 
watch and wait. 

Oh, would I had some means with which to 
hold 


This savage beauty yet inviolate, when win- 


ter’s cold 

Murders the musk-rose with its bloodless 
might, 

And smothers brilliant autumn in a shroud 
of white. 
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MOSTLY FOR “SNOW-BIRDS” 


by MARJORIE MILLS 


“« Substantial, filling Down-East foods’ and some real 
old-fashioned hot drinks 


SE2EW ENGLAND'S snowy hill- 
| sides are crowded again with 


% | gay winter sports enthusiasts; 

fe ©) there’s the flash and whir of 

skaters on the ice-bound lakes 

that dot our countryside, and the New 

England villagers who have hardly drawn 

their usual sigh of satisfaction over pack- 

ing off the summer guests are now getting 

ready for the influx of week-end “‘snow- 
birds.”” 

With appetites zooming as they do after 
winter sports, a little Yankee ingenuity 
must be devoted to what these famished 
hordes will eat. The substantial, filling 
Down-East foods come into their own on 
that score, you may be sure: oyster stew or 










































































scalloped oysters, pots of baked beans with 
brown bread and pickles, hot roast ham and 
scalloped potatoes, broiled country sausage 
and corn scallop. To top off, stay with the 
old-time favorites like apple or mince turn- 
overs, doughnuts, molasses cookies or gin- 
gersnaps and cheese. 

To be specific, if you're giving a winter 
sports party, how about serving the supper 
on a toboggan set up on clotheshorses? Of 
course you'll use the gaudiest napkins you 
own, the gayest peasant plates and cups and 
saucers. Pots of beans in the good old brown 
bean pots, plates of toasted hamburg buns 
or frankfurt rolls, a big wooden bowl of 
coleslaw and small dishes of pickles and 
relishes are the best ‘table decoration’ for 
this sort of party, your guests will agree. 
You could have a tray of polished red apples 
for a centerpiece if you like, with the tinsel- 
wrapped wedges of varied cheeses tucked in 
among the apples for contrast — but keep it 
simple and “‘folksy."’ 

If you decide on*oyster stew, do’serve it 
from a tureen and in big gefierous bowls. 
(The craft shops dotted around New Eng 
land have the best-looking pottery bowls 
made by local artisans and you can pick up 
lovely soup tureens in the antique shops.) 
Oysters wrapped in bacon, broiled and 
tucked into toasted rolls, with tartar sauce 
or zippy cocktail sauce, are another hit for 
winter parties if you don’t want a “‘sit- 
down” supper. 

Hot coffee, hot spiced cider or grape juice 
and ‘‘Ski Ball’’ are the accepted beverages 
for this sort of ‘‘doings.’’ Either of the last 
three are “‘super’’ with doughnuts and 
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cheese. By the way, do you ever split 
doughnuts, butter and toast them, then put 
them together again, sandwich-fashion, 
with"cheese spread between? 

If you think your hungry crowd could 
manage to get around something more sub- 
stantial in the way of dessert, there's always 
Baked Indian Pudding topped with ice 
cream or pumpkin tarts wearing snow-caps 
of whipped cream over which you've scat- 
tered candied orange peel. (That's “gilding 
the lily,” we'll admit, when just plain 
pumpkin tarts are so good.) 

Apple Pan Dowdy served with both hard 
sauce and old-fashioned lemon sauce would 
make a hit, or serve that same Pan Dowdy 
with a good big pitcher of yellow cream 
alongside. We have a Cape Cod Pudding 
that’s simple and still exactly the sort of fare 
for hungry people in need of stout proven- 
der, so we'll tuck that recipe in, too. 

Of course if you aren't careening down 
wiatry hillsides or skimming over icy ponds, 
there's no good reason why you can't serve 
some of these same foods at a winter party 
for your more staid groups. The hot mulled 
drinks and the ‘*Ski Ball,"’ for instance, are 
equally good at a bridge party or committee 
gathering, we've found. 


Hot Spiced Cider 


1 gallon cider 

3 cinnamon sticks 

12 whole cloves 
Simmer cider and spices in covered pan ten 

minutes. Strain, add rest of ingredients, 

reheat. 


Mulled Cider Punch 


6 quarts cider 
2 teaspoons whole 
cloves 


2 cups orange juice 
¥4 cup lemon juice 


¥% teaspoon nutmeg 
34 cup sugar 


Boil cider, cloves, nutmeg and sugar to- 
gether five minutes. Strain and serve. Serves 
twenty-five. 


Hot Spiced Grape Juice 

(From “The Three Candles,’ Abington, Mass.) 
2 cups grape juice 
2 sticks cinnamon 
1 teaspoon whole 

cloves 
4 cup sugar 

Boil grape juice, cinnamon, cloves and 
sugar together for two minutes. Add 
orange and lemon juice. Serve hot. 


2 tablespoons orange 
juice 

2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 


Ski-Ball 


In each glass mug put a teaspoon and a 
half of sugar, on top of that put a thick, full 
slice of lemon into which you have stuck 
twelve large cloves or eighteen small ones. 
Next stand a stick of cinnamon upright in 
the glass, then pour over this the piping hot 
tea. 


Apple Pan Dowdy 


1 quart apples, sliced Vg teaspoon clove 


1 cup light brown Y4 teaspoon nutmeg 
sugar 4 tablespoons butter 
4 teaspoon cinnamon ¥4 cup cider 


Butter a pudding dish. Put in sliced 
apples. Spread sugar over apples and sprinkle 
the spices over the sugar. Dot top with 
butter and cover with biscuit dough, one 
fourth inch thick. Leave holes for the steam 
to escape through the crust. Bake slowly. 
Long, slow baking in a moderate oven im- 
proves the flavor. 


Cape Cod Pudding 


1 quart cornflakes 14 cup sugar 
1 quart milk 4 teaspoon ginger 
2 eggs \4 teaspoon cinnamon 
¥ teaspoon salt Vanilla 
14 cup molasses 

Stir all together and put pieces of butter 
on top. Place the dish in which it is to be 
cooked into a pan of water and put both in 
the oven. Bake for three-fourths to one 
hour in a moderate oven. 


ARS 
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by Florence 


Detroit, Mich., Colony, Mrs. Henry M. 
Booth, president, meets January 7 for an all- 
day sewing at the home of Mrs. C. Clayton 
Lanier. Each year the colony sews for the 
Good Fellows, an organization composed 
of old newsboys who since have become 
bankers, lawyers, judges, and mayors, but 
remembering their hardships, sally forth the 
Thursday before Christmas to sell papers for 
whatever sum one wishes to pay, thus gar- 
nering in thousands of dollars to carry out 
their slogan: ‘‘No Child Without a Christ- 
mas.”" 

On January 14, Mrs. A. C. Pasini, Chair- 
man of Helping Hand, has arranged a tour 
of the Chrysler plant where luncheon will 
be served. 

January 28 the colony has a luncheon at 
the Woman's City Club. Each member will 
answer to a roll call of ‘Pet Peeves.’’ Mrs. 
Goodrich, Chairman of Arts and Crafts, wiil 
exhibit afghans and bedspreads. Mis. H. B. 
Bogrette will give ‘‘Pearls of Loretta,"’ 
dressed in Spanish costume. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Robert O 
Bouton, president, meets January § at the 
Winfield Scott Hotel for the colony's Thir- 
teenth Birthday Party Luncheon. The chair- 
man, Mrs. John F. McMillan, National 
President of Past Presidents’ Club, will be 
assisted by the colony past presidents, Mrs. 
F. F. Fuller, Mrs. Matthias Steelman, and 
Mrs. H. G. Nulton. 

Lawrenceville, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Henry W. 
Huston, president, meets January 9 at the 
home of Mrs. Theodore H. Keller. The 


guest speaker, Miss Victoria Frederick, of 
the Trenton State Teachers College, will 
talk on ‘Arts ana Crafts of New England.” 

Los Angeles, Cal., Colony, Mrs. George T. 
Fields, president, meets January 10 for a 
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Dessert Luncheon and Benefit Party at the 
home of Mrs. Louise W. Watkins of Pasa- 
dena. 

Montclair, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Amerman, president, will have a Novelty 
Party January 15 at the Glen Ridge Women’s 
Club. The Glen Ridge members will serve 
as hostesses. 

New Haven, Conn., Colony, Mrs. Mary B. 
Bullard, president, will have a meeting of 
The Quinnipiack Historical Society Jan- 
uary 26 at the Plymouth Church. Early 
history of New Haven will be given by 
members of the colony. 





Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson, National 
Chairman of Arts and Crafts, has been \warded 
the Society's Medal for her outstanding work in 
Arts and Crafts, and for her participation in the 
Eighteenth Annual Women's National Exposition 
of Arts and Industries, held recently at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Mrs. Harbeson served 
as Chairman of the Advisory Committee of Arts 
and Handicrafts. 











Niagara Falls, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Norman 

. Belden, president, will answer to a roll 
call January 16 for a ‘‘New Year's Resolu- 
tion’ at the Y. W.C. A. Mrs. William N. 
Mang, Chairman of Arts and Crafts, is in 
charge of the program. The hostesses are 
Mrs. Michael O'Brien, Mrs. D. C. Edwards, 
and Mrs. Mang. 

Pasadena, Cal., Colony, Mrs. F. C. Pew, 
president, has chosen Painting for its sub- 
ject for the January 16 meeting. The speaker, 
Miss Flora G. Rhees, will take the guests on 
“Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent 
Artists in New England.’ The hostess 
chairman, Miss Nina L. Eggleston, will be 
assisted by Mrs. Clinton E. Jackson, Mrs. 
Louis E. Starr, Miss Lulu G. Vinton, Miss 
L. Belle Chandler, Mrs. Evan J. Meese, and 
Mrs. Samuel G. McMeen. 


Passaic, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Millard W. 
Baldwin, Jr., president, will have a New 
- England Arts and Crafts program January 16, 
at the home of Mrs. Walter Sargent, assisted 
by Mrs. Herbert A. Blake, Mrs. Horace 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Walter A. Wakefield, and 
Mrs. Merton M. Weed. Mrs. Georgiana 
Brown Harbeson, National Chairman of 
Arts and Crafts, is the guest speaker. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Colony, Mrs. H. B. Davis, 
president, meets January 12 with Mrs. Irvin 
Metzger. Mrs. George Pearson will give a 
talk ona ‘‘Caribbean Cruise.’’ The chair- 
man in charge is Mrs. Carl Jensen 

Suffolk County, L. I., Colony, Mrs. Henry D. 
Bixby, president, meets January 16 with 
Mrs. Herbert F. Austin. The program will 
be ‘*Early Industries of New England."’ Mrs. 
Francis O. Collas will review the industries 
of Maine; Mrs. Clifford C. Peterman, New 
Hampshire and Vermont; Miss Helen M. 
Ingersoll, Connecticut and Rhode Island; 
Mrs. Robert H. Moore, Massachusetts, and 
Miss Julia Z. Smith, Long Island. 

Tabitha Moffett Brown Colony, Passaic, N.J., 
Miss Fay L. Muzzy, president, holds two 





meetings this month, January 8, with Miss 
Barbara Lodor, Chairman of Better Films, 
as hostess; and January 22, at the home of 
Miss Eleanor Pederson. Mrs. Stanley F. 
Luques, Historian and Publicity Chairman, 
wili give a talk on ‘‘Marihuana Cigarettes." 

Toledo, Ohio, Colony, Mrs. Eldred W. East- 
ell, president, meets January 22. The host- 
esses are Mrs. Charles W. Mascho, Mrs. 
A. E. Bacon, and Mrs. W. E. Page. The 
program is ‘‘History and Culture of New 
England,’’ Maine being represented by Mrs. 


J. Arthur MacLean; Vermont by Mrs. 


Henry F. Horn; and New Hampshire by 
Miss Floy E. Jacobs. 


Founders’ Day Luncheon and 
National Conference 

Friday, January 23, the National Board 
meets at the Shelton Hotel, New York City, 
for a conference for Committee Reports, 
followed by a luncheon. 

Saturday, January 24, the National So- 
ciety celebrates its forty-seventh birthday 
at a Founders’ Day Luncheon at the Shelton 
Hotel. A reception will be held at twelve- 
thirty and luncheon at one o'clock. 


Better Films 


Mrs. John F. McMillan, National Chair 
man of Better Films, announces the follow- 
ing moving pictures as especially desirable 
to see, all good for young people as well as 
adults: ‘‘All That Money Can Buy’’ (RKO), 
director, Wm. Dieterle; casting Walter 
Huston, Edward Arnold, Anne Shirley, 
James Craig, Jane Darwell, and Simone 
Simone. ‘‘Smilin’ Through’ (MGM), direc 
tor, Frank Borzage; casting Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Brian Aherne, Gene Raymond and 
Ian Hunter. In superb technicolor. ‘‘It 
Started With Eve’’ (Universal), director, 
Henry Koster; casting Deanna Durbin, 
Charles Laughton, Robert Cummings and 
Guy Kibbee. 











Heritage 


My father was a wastrel, 
He gamed and he spent; 
Of all my mother's fortune 
He left me not a cent. 


My mother was a lady, 
She taught me to be fine; 
Of all her pretty graces 
Not one is mine. 


My father when he got me 

Was young and full of laughter; 
My mother was a lady 

But I'm my father’s daughter. 


Back in the year of 1936 was published a 
little book of poems called ‘‘Rainbows’’ 
by Mrs. Flora Louise Hunn of the New 
Haven Colony of the National Society of 
New England Women. Among the poems 
is ‘‘Heritage,’’ which was given the highest 
praise by ‘“The Poetry Review,"’ a British 
publication conceded to be the most ex- 
clusive poetry magazine in the English 
language. Another of Mrs. Hunn’s poems, 
“The Missionary’s Story’’ or ‘‘Dan Weeks’ 
Second Conversion,’” was included in the 
half-page notice of highest esteem of *‘Rain- 
bows.” 





By the advice of the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Hunn entered a graduate class 
in Verse Composition at Yale under Pro- 
fessor Lewis, with the intention of becoming 
a critic of poetry, but Professor Lewis felt 
she had a further contribution to make and 
that she should write as well as criticize 
poetry. The poems Mrs. Hunn wrote for his 
class work were published in her first book, 
“Unto the Hills.”’ 
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Homemade No-Sag Gate 


FTEN it is necessary to hang a gate anew. 

It is in this that I have devised a sys- 
tem of hanging that is satisfactory and lasts 
indefinitely. A no-drag gate is a gate prop- 
erly made and hung properly. In order to 
hang a gate to take up the drag, I make 
two eyebolts in the hanging end, near the 
top and bottom respectively, with two to 
correspond in the gatepost itself. Lift the 
gate eyebolts over the ones in the post, 


then drop through a five-cighths-inch iron 
or steel bar, whichever you can get the 
handiest, and the gate is hung properly. 
In order to raise the gate, place washers 
between the gate and post eyebolts. Several 
may be needed for proper clearance. 

When gates are hung in this manner, there 
is no more drag and sag to them and it saves 
a lot in time and money, to say nothing of 
the satisfaction. H. W. S. 


















Picked up from bashful adver- 
tisers,and some not so bashful 











No Matter What your collection, our 
guess is you can enrich it by a visit to the 
Artisan’s, on Newbury Street (between 
Dartmouth and Exeter Streets) in Boston. 
Their own collection of bells is, they say, 
probably the largest in the world, and we'd 
say the same might well be true of their 
assortment of pewter. They have a fascinat- 
ing line of copper, brass, old tin, pottery and 
glassware, and native art from places like 
Bali and Tangynika. We liked some boat- 
shaped salad bowls made of breadfruit-tree 
wood, pottery jam pots with pewter covers 
and spoons, and a weather-beaten Merry- 
Go-Round horse. We found ourself walking 
down Newbury Street with several yards of 
embroidered peasant edging, and a pair of 
incredibly soft vicuna fur slippers under our 
arm. These last cost $8.50. Everything in 
the shop is charmingly displayed. 


* * * * * 


There’s Another new Afghan Book out, 
Number Seventeen, and it only costs ten 
cents. It has directions for at least twelve 
lovely afghans, with full illustrations. This 
last feature is a big help. Some of the names 
of the patterns are ‘Cape Cod,"’ ‘‘High- 
lander,’’ ‘‘Charleston Garden,"’ and ‘‘Old 
Versailles."’ For babies there is a special 
afghan and a dainty carriage cover. If you 
have any kind of crocheting or knitting 
problems, you can write to Cecilia Vanek, 
260 Broadway, in New York. She'll be 
delighted to help you out. 


If You Find yourself anywhere near Jeri- 
cho, Long Island, at lunch, tea or dinner- 
time, you're lucky, because that’s where the 
Maine Maid Tea House is — on Route 106, at 
Spring Pond, and not so very far from Jones 
Beach. The Tea House is run by Vivien 
Billings Roterts of Rockland, Maine. She 
specializes in Good New England Cooking— 
things like Maine Lobster, New England 
Clam Chowder, Baked Beans and Brown 
Bread, Vermont Cheeses, delicious Deep- 
Dish Apple Pie, and Sausages and Griddle 
Cakes. The old house was built in 1676 and 
has accommodations for overnight guests, 
too. You transplanted New-Englanders-in- 
New-York should run out to Jericho! 
* * * * * 

Get a Steel Die hand embosser and make 
your own raised-letter stationery. It’s fun, 
attractive, and inexpensive because one em- 
bosser lasts a lifetime. Roovers Brothers, Inc., 
in Brooklyn, make them for you in a wide 
range of lettering — Gothic, Old English, 
etc. — and you can have a simple name and 
address setup, or practically anything in the 
way of fancy monograms and official cor- 
poration seals. They can give you all the 
Greek letters or any private crest. These 
embossers, that won't cut the finest paper 
yet give a deep, clear impression, cost up- 
wards and downwards of three dollars, de- 
pending on your demands. For considerably 
more ($15 is the price) they sell a Garden 
Label Embosser that quickly prints names 
of plants, shrubs, trees, etc., on a monel 
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metal ribbon contained in the handle. For 
florists and greenhousemen or your very 
serious gardener this is worth its weight in 
gold. 

* * * * > 
If Blocks, trains, dolls and toy airplanes 
are always strewn all over your living-room 
floor, what your household needs is a Roll- 
Away Bin. For $2 you can get a 16’’ one; a 
27’’ one is $3.50. The Children’s Shop in West 
Hartford, Conn., is the place to send. The 
Bin is really nothing but a roomy wagon of 
red, blue and yellow slats on a strong natural 
base with four low wooden wheels, and a 
cord and handle to draw it away to safety. 
Another good idea from there is a Tummy 
Desk that has no legs, but sets right on the 
floor, and is perfect for all the children who 
always read and draw and color on the floor 
anyway. These desks are of natural wood, 
with ample room for books and crayons. 
They cost $5. 

> * * > » 
Sensitive and Accurate and Easy-to-See 
are the thermometers made by Precision Prod- 
ucts Company in Waltham, Mass. You look 
tight through a clear tempered-crystal disc 
with its large figures and red pointer, and 
whether it reads 40° below or 120° in the 
shade, you know your Precision Instrument 
is correct. There are neat outdoor models to 
attach to the window pane, complete with 
cement and directions, for about a dollar. 
These are absolutely not affected by weather, 
and their delicate thermo coils are somehow 
compensated to offset loss of heat from build- 
ing. For indoors, there are wall models or 
desk models — simple or quite de luxe — and 
any of them are appropriate and unobtrusive 
enough for any spot in anybody's house. 
They come plain or colored (gay to conserv- 
ative). 

* * * * * 
The Last Word in handsome and individ- 
ual dog houses are the ones made by Comrade 
Dog Houses out in Galion, Ohio. All models 
are treated so that they're flea proof, pro- 
tected by three coats of the best grade of 





paint, and have roofs that can be raised for 
cleaning. Model No. 1, with its hinged 
door, correct ventilation, and red cedar roof, 
is large enough for any dog up to and includ- 
ing a collie. This costs $15. Model No. 2, 
which costs something like $9, is warm, 
dry and comfortable and has a flat roof 
which some dogs like for lounging purposes. 
If the stock models don’t fit your needs, send 
specifications along to Galion and they'll 
carry them out to the letter. It’s interesting 
to know that some of America’s greatest 
show dogs occupy Comrade Houses 
* * * * > 

For Fine Vermont Maple Products, re- 
member the House of Maple Sugar, up in West 
Rupert, Vt. In plain tin containers, their 
wonderful sirup costs $2.50 a gallon, and a 
pound of spread is 65 cents. And show us a 
Vermonter who doesn't like Maple Butter- 
nut Candy, pound boxes of which cost just 
$1. The spread and sirup come in colorful 
pottery containers, too — and here's an idea 
on what you can get: 


5-oz. pitcher of Spread, 55 cents 
8-oz. cream and sugar set filled 
with Spread, $1.25. 
1 pint jug of Sirup, $1.25 
The idea being that the container is still 
beautiful and useful when the spread and 
sirup are but a delicious memory. 
ee 8 @ 6 


When Your Car wheels spin in snow, mud 
or ice, you'll be glad if you have an Auto 
Raft in your tool kit. These are little plat- 
forms made of graduated pieces of hardwood 
held together by a chain, and you just slip 
them in front of the spinning wheels, One 
Raft, in a waterproof bag, costs $1.95, and a 
pair, doubly welcome, of course, is $3.90. 
They'll save you many a tow-in bill. Lewis 
and Conger in New York is where we saw 
them. They also have some wonderful foot- 
scrapers — businesslike, but very attractive 
— made of real old horseshoes with very 
stiff brushes between. A good investment 
at $5 


WAITING FOR 


THE DRUMMER BOY! 


This delightful marmalade jar is a real band leader. 


The ruby glass is snared and mounted with sterling 


silver. A distinctive gift which will drum up lagging 
appetites. With spoon accomplice, $17.50. 


AND COMPANY 


15 ARLINGTON STREET 


Want to know how to make costumes for 
a school play, favors for a birthday party, 
decorations for halls and banquet tables? 
There's an instruction book for you out at 
Dennison’s in Framingham, Mass., and most 
of them are only 10 cents. For children and 
grownups, there's probably nothing quite so 
fascinating as some of the work with crepe 
paper they outline. There are limp dolls you 
can make, tightly woven table mats, cro- 


BOSTON, MASS. 


cheted handbags, pleated lamp shades, and 
wastebaskets so strong and handsome that 
you wouldn't believe your eyes. The point 
is, of course, that you buy Demnnison’s ma- 
terials to work with, and there's really no 
doubt but what they are superior. The 
crepe paper is stronger and more elastic than 
other brands. It’s on sale all over the coun- 
try at drug, stationery and department 
stores, in fifty beautiful colors, Count them. 
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GENEALOGY 
By Lloyd K. Towle 


QUERIES 

Wanted: Parentage of Isaac Blood (1785-1845 
Did he live in Pepperell, Mass.? Lived in Hollis, 
N. H., when married to Elizabeth Spaulding. 
Sons, Solomon and Ira, were b there. 

Wanted: Data and ancestry of Hannah Heath, 
who was m in 1767 to William (Deacon) Page. 
He was of Haverhill, Mass. Also, maiden name 
of Abigal, m 1734 to Edmund Page, probably of 
Haverhill. Family later of Dunbarton, N. H. 

Wanted: Place of birth, parentage and ancestry 
of Ephraim Bryant, b July 10, 1739, on the Mass. 
coast. He m Hepzibah Sawyer Dec. 9, 1762; 
second wife, Lydia Hovey. He was a grantee in 
Narragansett Number 5, now Buxton, Me., and d 
April 12, 1836, in Eaton, N. H. 

Wanted: Parentage and connection, if any, of 
Elijah Allen to Ethan Allen. Father of Elijah, 
supposedly a brother of Ethan. Clara Allen Arm- 
strong was the daughter of John Allen, b in Farm- 
ington, N. Y., April 19, 1829. His father was 
Timothy Allen, b in Bennington, Vt., March, 
1788. Timothy's father was Elijah, b 1760, 
probably in Bennington, Vt. 

Wanted: Data and ancestry of both Elisha 
Hoisington and his wife Mindwell Wells (or 
Welles). He d Jan. 14, 1827, in Windsor, Vt 

REPLIES 

For information re ancestry of Samuel Eastman, 
contact Mrs. Carrie E. F. Colby, Box 46, Enficld, 
N. H. 

For information re Anna Richmond (Ebenezer, 
John, John), contact Mrs. A. Lewis Whiting, 44 
Winooski Ave., Burlington, Vt. 

Person interested in Wilder data should consult 
“The Wilder Book"’ by Rev. Moses H, Wilder, 
published in 1878 by Edward Jenkins. 

For information re connection between the 
families of Anna Richmond, Thomas Rogers, and 
Henry Sampson, contact Mrs. Annie M. Rich- 
mond, Route 3, Middleboro, Mass. 

Person interested in Thomes family should con- 
tact Della Thomes Dunn, No. Monmouth, Me. 

For further information on Wilders and Wil- 
lards, interested person should contact Mrs. L. B. 
Gutermute, 616 College Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 

For information regarding John Darling, con- 
tact Frank A. Walker, 14 Oak Sereet, Needham, 
Mass. 
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NEW YORK 


remap 


The repose and pri- 
vacy of a charming- 
ly styled home with 
the convenience of 
a hotel renowned 
for its personalized 
service. When you 
come to New York 
it will cost you no 
more to stop at the 
Plaza than at any 
other hotel of com- 
‘parable standing. ’» 


] Henry A. Rost, President 
ond Managing Director 


THE PLAZA - FACING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH ST 





It would have been better that man should 
have been born dumb, nay, void of all reason 
than that he should employ the gifts of 
Providence to the destruction of his neighbor. 

~ QUINTILIAN. 


BERKSHIRE SKI TRAIN 


by Vera Victoreen 





NE of the most diverting aspects of New England's many snow trains which 
run from the cities to the hills every snowy Sunday and holiday from Decem- 





















ber to March, is the 
variety of people which 
these excursions attract. 
Howtheyski, what they 
eat, wear and do through 
some fifteen hours to- 
gether in the train and 
on the trails, are shown 
in -YANKEE’s trip to 
Farnams’ in the Berk- 
shires atCheshire, Mass., 
a ski areawhich lies four 
hours’ train ride from 
both New York and 
Boston, and attracts ten 
thousand skiers a win- 
ter. 





1. The ski train siding at Farnams’ bristles with 
skiers as New Yorkers leave their train and head for 
the open slopes. 


1 2. Lots of fun on the easy slope. 


3. Tow-line technique varies greatly among the hun- 
dreds of novices on the lower slopes. 


4. The end of any snowy afternoon finds a jam-packed crowd resting 
and chatting near the fireplace in the ski lodge, a remodeled red barn. 


5. One way to conquer such skiing difficulties as this, is to take a 
few lessons from Dominick Gaffey (left), one of Farnams’ corps of 
instructors. 

















YANKEE’S JOB. EXCHANGE 


Is free of charge only to subscribers to Mp ee if you want a job, or have a job to give, use this 


column to state your wants or needs. 


la touch with jobbers. Let us know w 


NKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers 


hen you've got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can 


stop the ad. One six tine ad per month allowable. Ads in which no change of copy has been made for 


two months are automatically dropped. 

















secretary or housekeeper, 
pursue studies. Prefers ably 


MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE can have 


modern five- CAPABLE, DEPENDABLE, middle-aged 











room house and all-year living income 3ethany wanted as general housekeeper by elderly lady living 
Wood, New Haven, Conn Me: n’s work inly out- alone and handicapped as result of a fall. 
, wife’s general housework. Forty-h week for good plain cook, clean and careful worker. Horest of 
Grown children A any can find good jobs in course Pleasant room and own bath, work light, 
near-by factori es ss. J JE J60 reasonable Ten minutes walk fror n town center. 
_ cellent home for right person Jj60 
COMPETENT, mature Protestant woman desires roo a  aeeninae : —— 
room and board in exchange for services as companion, AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT typing solicited. Prompt, 






ect to reas 














RETIRED kindergarten trai ined eeacher wi 
grandmother to your smal! children. No objection to 
modern country home Jj60 02 


e time to 








intelligent service. Rates rea 


sonable for expert 








JJ606 

: a ee PE RSON ABLE (we believe) mature young 

les to be pure ‘ would like to procure a position 
switcht tionist, with or wit hout office duties. 











CED lady driver and capable ho 
wishes to drive lady or couple south 
six times. 
JJ603 


isekeeper QUIET, rather old-fashi 
_ Been to Florida similar household, of 
Has Massachusetts and Vermont 





efficient 


or what have you 
or daily basis 


ROVING LADY secretary-accountant, 
Will call at your home or office to hel p yo 
catch up on correspondence, check your bar ok balar 
straighten out records, research work, 
No assignment too trivial, 


JJ604 





k 
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Good e and experience. J. ]J607 





might even drive car é 


ned woman (not old) seeks 
: nall size and adult, who want 
licenses. routine work done with care and cleanliness. N 

jection to laundry and cc osing in moderate amount; 





GRADUATE 











° estant n, capable, intelligent (not 
typing type), with t n year « d daughter wants immediate 
hourly position or house-mother 





as 
relerent es 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Prot- 
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WANT PERMANENT position editing northern New 
England weekly Paper. Have college degree, 3% years’ 
experience general news work, weekly. Age 26, draft 
exempt. Have managed short periods. Livable salary 
necessary. JJ610 
COMPOSER of pop ic is looking for a good 
writer of lyrics (song poems) with whom to collaborate 
and share profits. Please send me several good samples 














so that I may judge your style, ability, versatility, 
yriginality and cleverness. I promise to return them 
so desired. Prefer novelties or sentimental type 


jJ61l 


DARTMOUTH and business school grad would like to 
locate in Maine. Age 37, single Experience in buying 
and store management; also in leather production and 
supervision Able to handle help, adaptable, sales per- 
sonality. Seeking permanent connection only. 
some Maine organization grant an interview? 


NE W YORK STATE teacher would give light services 
as companion, secretary or housekeeper — has hobbies 
and interests in books and music and motoring. JJ613 


MIDDLE- 


















AGED WIDOW recent has resigned 


position held for seven years as dietitian in private 
school. Has club, hotel, and school experience. Can’t 
drive car nor type. Can sew, clean and cook. Likes 


the country and is perfectly willing to go into private 
home Willing to work. JJ614. 


REFINED, understanding, Protestant lady would 
like to share the interests and problems of someone 
with nice modern home in Massachusetts. Car abte of 
making a real home for party concerned. Good cox 
Dependable. References. JJ615 








WANTED: Working housekeeper in Vermont home 





All modern improvements at hand. J D506 

GIRL WANTED for housework in Ame family 
in Worcester, Mass. Good natured and willing more 
important than experience. Girl fr large family 


preferred. $30 per month. J D507 





WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS? I 1 

Panion- housekeeper to some persor 
preterebly in the country, but w 
JDS508. 








CERTIFIED SKI INSTRUCTOR wanted to affiliate 
with small New Hampshire Inn. Unlimited possibili- 
ties to him who has ambition and initiative. Full-time 
or long week-end proposition. Some following an asset, 
though not necessary. Protestant preferred JD509: 








COUPLE WANTED for fa , good home, modern 
conveniences. Man to do ba work, and the woman 
to do plain cooking and housew Fair wages. Milk- 


rk 
ing machine used. Would also like to get in touch 








with a 14-16 year old boy who has not had a very 
good or happy home, and who would ap ¥ iate a good 
home in exchange for light work JD 

WANTED: position 1 companion-chauffeur for the 
winter months. JD51 
HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION i. Must be 








WANTED: Opportunity to share responsibilities other 
than financial, of a homey New England Guest House. 
entertaining better type guest, in Connecticut or Massa- 
chusetts. Gifts and antiques intrigue me also. I am 
an experienced middle-aged woman, formerly had own 
private school, and might later be interested in invest- 
ing, or other mutually agreeable arrangement. Remu- 
neration not important. What have you to suggest? 
J D500 


FAMILY of two adults wants a competent working 
housekeeper, must be a good cook. The house is small, 
with all conveniences. Maid’s room with private bath 
on first floor. JD501 


A QUIET WOMAN with antique furniture, in au- 
thentic Colonial house, in village (Connecticut or Ver- 
mont) wants an ~ ne ae a four or five rooms, duplex 
arrangement preferred. MUSTS are sunny exposure 
and fireplaces. Could advance cash for alterations and 
would occupy March or April. JD502. 


DON’T LOOK NOW but here’s another one of those 

girls fresh from college. This girl would like chance to 

prove self not so green in position as editorial assistant 

with magazine, book, newspaper, or publicity concern 

Has had extensive training. Excellent references. 
3. 














HOUSEKEEPER-SECRETARY wanted for small, 
pleasant country home of middle-aged business man 
without family, except his dog. Prefer Protestant 
woman, cheetah, refined and personable. References. 


JDS04 


YANKEE GIRL, early thirties, varied experience, un- 
usual intelligence, main interests poultry breeding and 
writing, seeks opportunity to earn satisfactory living 
for self, companion, three children, two cows, two 
ogs, two cats, one horse, and a nenseonaee hens from 
her experimental breeding flocks. J D505 








Protestant, honest, trustworthy, unencum- 
bered, educated and neat Ordinary cooking, no 
children. JD512 

ATHLETIC, healthy youngster, 14-17, 

American family, attend finest schools, r 

and pocket money in exchange for directing 

needed exercise for 7-year old boy r 





J D513. 


references 





ndic sanell, 


would act as companion to other such person ave 


YOUNG MAN 30 years old, slightly ha 
driver’s license Also interested in entering small 
business where small capital is required. Would like 
to hear from someone in = ater Boston. High school 
and business college educatio JDS514 








CHOIR DIRECTOR eee position. Experienced 
in all forms of Protestant services, pageantry and com- 
munity chorus work, both junior an di senior. Must be 
near Boston. Moderate salary. JDS51 





FAMILY of three adults away all day 
entertain much wants middle-age 
“summer people” 





for two acre Boston 
inside work (and for the man, partly out) 
tive. JD516 





Remunera- 





WOULD some lady like a good h« wages in 
swop for taking care of our home in nice New England 
village on main road? All modern conveniences, oil 
heat, 30 miles from Boston. J D517. 





me and 


NEW ENGLAND Yankee Sch« niddl le-aged, 
interested in music, books, ger " eravel , home, 
out-of-doors; seeks location as companion, secretary, 


caretaker. Bostonian-Baptist. JD518 








YANKEE, refined, capable, living at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, seeks post as companion to lady. Some nurs- 
ing experience. Salary consideration secondary to being 
with agreeable person. JD519. 











“The Yankee Peddler” 


Cc LASS 





FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





Wood Art Gallery 


IFtrE OD 














Antiques 
WANTED: Old Walnut furniture in any 
condition. WILLIAM OSBORNE, Middle- 


boro, Mass. 





Arts, Crafts and Hobbies 


“SPRING GAIETY” burlap chair seat pat- 
tern of graceful flowers, buds and leaves, 
with color scheme. 35 cents. ETHEL 


ALLEN, P. D., Westfield, Mass. 


A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New 
England, with hundreds of illustrations by 
seengrepher ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 











Winchester, Mass., one dollar. 
NOVELTY SALT and PEPPERS, also 
PITCHERS. Send for circular. MRS. 


337. Common- 


FREDERICK RUTHER, 


wealth Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 





BOOKMARKS, beautifully hand painted 
with crocheted cross on watered ribbon. Any 
color or white. For 1 


greeting cards or books. 


Price 25 cents each prepaid. CANDLE 
SHOP, 967 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





Send thr 


HOOKED RUG PATTERNS. ( 
THE RUG 


cents for illustrated folder. 


HATCH, Gloucester, Mass 


Birds 


RAISE HIGHLY profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our helpful book. Personal, money- 
making experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 











Books and Magazines 
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CONTRACT BRIDGE guide — Bidding 
evaluation, leads, discards, score. Price 25c 
(no stamps). A. D. Tiernan, 615 Summerle 
St., Pittsburg, Pa 








GREAT EST “Dream- linstegy- Mesested” 


book (900 pages) 
$2. Details free. 
Chicago, III. 


Amazes all. Postpaid 
Roberts, 11444C Michigan, 





BOOKS AND PAM- 
Autographs. Old Let- 
Diaries. Single and quan- 
AMERICAN 


Merion Station, 


OLD AMERICAN 
PHLETS wanted. 
ters. Journals. 
tities. 
AUTOGRAPH 


Pennsylvania. 


Write for Want List. 
SHOP, 





Th’ three twins. 





WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pam- 
phlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











“Yesterday's Tide,’ 
1 retrospect. Illustrated 
Yarmouth by Florence 
ther descendants of the First 
Comers. Copies at $3 each may be obtained 
at the South Yarmouth Library or direct 
from Florence W. Baker, South Yarmouth, 


Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
a Cape Cod village ir 
book of early South 
W. 3aker it id « 





Business Opportunities 








OPPORTU NITIES GALORE! 


[wo maga- 








Zines, M4 Ib. mail, 25c. Roberts, 11444C Michi- 
in, Chicag _ Til. 

Buttons 

SEND $1.00 for 50 assor al “worth-while 


finding” old butt 


MYLKES ANTIQUI 





SHOP, 161 S. Winooski Ave., Burlington, Vt. 
100 DIFFE RE NT BUTTONS, $1.00. Red 
Riding Hood. Zodiac State wants for 


ap- 
MRS. MERLE 


Falls, Maine 


prov als. R ference 
GAMMON, Livermor 











OLD FRUIT STONE BUTTONS carved by 
South American prison inmate. Birds, ant- 


mals, flowers, etc., nicely carved on them. 
From a collector’s estate. Your choice, if 
possible. 50 cents each, 3 for $1.00 a 
Money-back ag tee. CLEVELAND'S 
219 E. Third. ong Beach, Calif 





Dogs 





COONHOUNDS. Many breeds. Untrained, 
started, or trained. Year to seven years, 
Noted for excellent hunting characteristics. 
Write for pictures, prices, terms, descrip- 
tions. LAKELAND FUR EXCHANGE, 
Salem, Michigan. 








SCOTCH COL LIE ies. A. K. Cy regis- 
tered. Inoculated, cl ampi ynship bloodlines. 
18 weeks. By appointment. Tel. Gilbertville 
3231. “WEST WIND,” Hardwick, Mass. 





ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL puppies. 
3 months old. Excellent bird dogs, perfect 
companions, good with children. Pedigreed, 





registered Reasonably priced. JAMES 
TURNBULL, Route 1, Monson, Mass. 

A. K. C. COLL 1E- NS) ru DS, puppies, cash 
or maple bed, chest, or highb . CHARLES 
GOULD, JR., Middleton, Mass. 











Dolls 


DOLLS FROM ARKANSAS — 
village characters, real people 
no two alike. Twenty-five cents each. 
age must be included with orders amount- 
ing to less than one dolla MARGARET 
STRAIN, Mountainburg, Atk unsas. 


Mountain 
», five-inch dolls, 
Post- 





Garden Supplies ae 
CACTUS: THE BEST wag fs R in the cactus 


world — 15 miniature or 8 blooming size for 
$1.00, both assortments $1.75; all different, 
labeled, culture directions. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDENS, Van Horn, Texa 

















BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden — we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 


Hanover, Massachusetts. 





Indian Relics 





TWENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrow- 
heads, $1.00. Catalogue. GEORGE HOLD- 
ER, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


75¢ — 


1000 different, 
STOLT, 2048 Hutchinson, Chicago, IIl. 


CIGAR BANDS, 





D. C. MOTORS — Immediate Shipment — 
Not new but good running condition. (1) 
Janette DC Type D16 — 115 volts — W’D’G 
Comp. H. P. 1/6, Amps. 1.9, Speed 4750—No. 
161248. (2) DC Model 31645. Type SD 
Franc 1250. V. 115, Amp. 1.6, H. P. 1/6, 
Speed 1725. Wd. Comp. Gen. El. (3) Janette 
DC Type D16 (As above) Speed 1750. $8.00 
each F. O. B. Keene, N. H. Address BOX 
RBM, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 














Men’s Wants 


Buy now — 50-cent Men’s Neckties — 5 
for $1.00. Postpaid. An Ideal Gift. STAT- 
LER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 








Miscellaneous 





WANT a black faced Shropshire ram, Janu- 
ary delivery. Have seven months old ram 
in part payment. Registered ram not neces- 
sary. What’s your proposition? MR. JAMES 
B. DRAPER, 401 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





MILL RUN toilet tissue or mill run paper 
towels, $2.00 per case. F. O. B. Lowell. 
STATLER TEXTILE, Mass. 





AIR COMPRESSOR for garage, 200 Ibs. 
working pressure $35. Florence Auto- 
matic oil heater, 30 gal. hot water, thermo- 
stat control, $35. Oil burner, one of the best; 
will heat 7 to 10 rooms perfectly — two oil 
tanks, Minneapolis-Honeywell controls. 
Guaranteed as good as new, $75. JOHN H. 
TILTON, 35 Summer Street, Haverhill, 
Mass. 


SONGWRITERS: Poems wanted immedi- 
ately. FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 
715 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 











RUBBER STAMPS, 3 lines, cushioned, in- 
dexed, 30 cents. Signatures, $1.50. CHAM- 
PION, 4625 Wells, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





2000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin. 13 cents 
mailed. Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List 
of 1226 Swoppers, $1.00. Instruction course 
in Swopping, $1. 00. 234 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





WANTED — A used modern water turbine 
to develop about 15 horsepower. Write 
particulars to NORTON CANFIELD, 
Stony Creek, Connecticut. 





Photography 

EXTRA PRINT tinted, framed, each roll 
developed and 8 prints, 25 cents. Reprints, 
3 cents. ARTLINE PHOTO, Dept. Y, 507 


Altoona, Pennsylvania. 














Postcards 





NEW ENGLAND VIEWS — 25 each state: 
$1.25. 100 — $4.50 (postage). SWITZER 
CARD SERVICE-YM, Watertown, Mass. 





Printing Presses 





USED PRINTING Presses, type. Lists 3 
cents. TURNBAUGH SERVICE, Loys- 


ville, Pennsylvania. 
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Real Estate 





Stationery and Bookplates 





COME TO BRATTLEBORO, an ideal loca- 
tion for a permanent home. Also farms. 
Write DORR ALLEN, Brattleboro, Ver- 


mont. 





AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS — our 
specialty. Daily commuting New York City. 
THOMAS C. GRIMES OFFICE, Village 
Green, Bedford Village, New York. 





FARMS! Catalog 1290 bargains Wiscon- 
sin to Maine and south to Florida mailed 
Free. STROUT REALTY, 810-AP Old 
South Bldg., Boston, Mass. For West 
Coast catalog write us at 453-AP So. Spring 
St... Los Angeles, Calif. 








MIMEOGRAPHING - 


500 8% x 1l, 
Excellent workmanship. 


LEM’S, 


$2.00. 
5710 San- 


ton, Detroit, Mich. 

PERSONAL ST ATIONE RY, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 6% er “hem 
$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 


EXCELSIOR PRE SS, Shelbur 


e, Vermont. 





POPULAR HOLIDAY STATIONERY — 
For ladies and gentlemen, $1.00. Interesting 
samples — stamp! HONESTY PRESS, Put- 
ney, Vermont. 








YOUR NAME PRINT I D c 
books for $1.00 postpaid. 
PRESS, Westborough, Mass 


1 100 match 
BACON OTTO 


achusetts. 











x 








Special Services 
NO PROMISES, but — as teacher of meta- 


physics believe I may help you attain health, 
happiness and plenty. Vora Durand, 910 
Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story, but you’ll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right 
in your own home. I dig ’em. Highest 
references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 











Stamps and Coins 
SPECIAL 





OFFER to approval applicants. 
Box 46, Morgan- 


R. B. SAUNDERS, R. 5, 
town, W. Va. 





Things to Eat 








Children will be thrilled with the candy 
menagerie of “‘the Lollypop Lady.” Barley- 
sugar animals and toys on sticks — also 
fruity flavors, chocolate, and butterscotch. 
2 dozen — $1.00 postpaid. CAROLINE 
ABBEY, 20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, Mass. 
COFFEE, 3 LBS., $1.00. —— and 
Bagota blend. High-grade Tes, s Ibs., $1.00. 


Orange Pekoe, Ceylon, etc. C: Ven SALES, 
829 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 





Where to Stay — 


MEXICO. Land of 





SOUTHERN NEW 

Sun and Adobe. Good cow ponies. Moun- 
tain Trails or Desert Canters. Best of food. 
At MiCasa, simplicity, — and comfort 
are leitmotifs! Write: Mr 1 Mi s. Osborne 
Wood, La Luz, New Mexico 

THE HITCHING POST, Waterbury Cen- 


ter, Vermont. Near Mt. Mansfield, on Route 
100. Comfortable. rural home. Modern con- 
veniences. Home-cooked food Open all 
year. Reasonable rates. 








MASSACHUSETTS YANKEE extends wel- 
come to her attractive Florida guesthouse 
facing Lake Lucerne. Furnace heat, spacious 
living rooms, porches, reasonable rates. 109 


LUCERNE CIRCLE, Orlando, Florida. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food, 




















MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 





MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 


Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed — 5-lb. 
strip sent charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 


HARRINGTON'S PORK PRODUCTS 


Richmond Vermont 





The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1799, 1797, 1815, 1816, 1818, 1821, 1823, 
1824, 1839. Box 12A. 


FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1806, 1816, 1817, 1827, and for 1841-1864 in- 
clusive. Box 14A. 











FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1806, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1816, and 1820 to 
aa inclusive. Some later also. Write Box 
13A. 


WOULD LIKE to dispose of OFA No. 17, 
year 1809. Geo. Fleake, 1046 Capitol Ave., 
Hartford, Ct. 


BARGAINS! We all like them. Here’s your 
chance now, while they last. Robert B. 
Thomas’ Old Farmer’s Almanacs, 1842 to 
1850 at 35 cents each, 1851 to 1900 at 25 
cents each. 1901 to 1941 at 15 cents each. 
Also many Isaiah Thomas Almanacs, Lea- 
vitt’s at 25 cents each, Public Ledger Al- 
manacs at 25 cents each, and a great many 
others. Almanacs without covers at cheaper 
prices. Address VALLEY ALMANAC COM- 
PANY, Fisherville, Massachusetts. 











ADVERTISING RATES:— 
In YANKEE'’s Small Ad Depts. 


Classified 


Five cents per word (minimum 50c) 


The following count as one word: Price (as $2.50 or 
be), length, depth, breadth or height (as 3 ft. x 6 ft. x 
5 ft.) or weight (as 2 Ib. 3 oz.), and any number up to 
five figures (as 73201). 

Heavy type: The first two words of your ad will take 


heavy type without extra charge. For other words 
wanted in heavy type add 5c per word extra. 





Swops 


Three cents per word (minimum 25c) 


No swops for cash are accepted for the Original 
Yankee Swoppers’ Columns. These appear else- 
where at the same rate. 

We assign a box number to each swop and forward 
mail sent to that box number at this office. For obvious 
reasons, the names of swoppers and their numbers are 
confidential. 


No heavy type is used in the swop columns. 
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Jobs 


This column is free of charge to any subscriber to or 
regular purchaser of YANKEE magazine. It is our 
contriLution to the employment problem and should 
be regarded as such. This column is not available at 
any price to non-subscribers to YANKEE. 


Replies to bor numbers will be forwarded from 
this office. Parcels must on no account be sent here. 
They will be returned to the sender. 


YANKEE, INC., reserves the right to refuse any 
or all advertisements for any reason whatsoever. 
YANKEE, Inc., takes all ordinary precautions 
with regard to advertising appearing herein but can 
not be responsible for any transactions arising there- 
from. We would be happy always to hear of any mis- 
representation or untoward dealings and give our best 
help to the correction thereof. Users of these column« 
are warned that the use of the United States mails for 
the purposes of fraud is a serious offense, and any due 
knowledge that we may come across to that effect wili 
be promptly turned over to the proper authorities 


CLOSING DATES: No advertisement will be 
accepted for publication after the 1st day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 





YANKEE, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 
Publishers of YANKEE 
THE OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC 
AMERICAN COOKERY 





The highest of characters, in my estimation, is his, 
who is as ready to pardon the mortal errors of man- 
kind, as if he were every day guilty of some himself; 
and at the same time as cautious of committing a fault 


as if be never forgave one. — PLiny THE YOUNGER. 
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Cannapails 

What do you know about “‘Cannapails’’? 
Is that the correct spelling? For what were 
the original pails used? Did you ever hear 
of one with hemp handles instead of the 
more recent wooden ones? Some Yankee 
ought to be able to shed some light on this 
matter. 


Pomanders 
Who can give mea little of the history of 

pomanders? We believe that they really 
belong to New England. We remember that 
grandmother used to keep them in her linen 
closet drawers as they gave forth such a 
clean, spicy odor. In case you do not know 
what pomanders are — or know them unde: 
another name — they are apples stuffed with 
cloves and tied with a ribbon. 

SBM, 

Meriden, Conn. 


Tamarack Gum 
Dear YANKEE: 

In answer to the recent query on tamarack 
gum. My husband is a native of Wisconsin 
and as a lad gathered the *‘thumbs”’ of hard 
sap or gum in the tamarack swamps on his 
way home from school. Although I insist 
that spruce is the only really good gum, 
he insists that the tamarack gum is by far the 
best. 

Mrs. WCP, 
Fargo, N.D. 


Rogers Statuary 


Who knows where I can pick up reason- 
ably some Rogers statuary? 


JBA, 
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INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 





NEw HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 














Sulphur Matches 
At the turn of the century people were 

using sulphur matches in card form, They 
came in small packages wrapped in tissue 
paper. Who has some or knows where there 
are some for my collection? 

COFT, 

Providence, R. I. 


: 
Bayberries 

I am trying to find a market for Bayberries 
from my farm in Connecticut. Do you know 
of any New England firms or individuals who 


buy them by the pound or bushel? E. M. S. 










THE SNOWSHOE TRAIL 
by Lucy Starbuck 


Ane cow emeaes -— - 


y ligew network of old, half forgotten roads that runs through the Vermont hills is 
never so easily traversed as when winter's deep, white coverlet picks it out 
from the encroaching forests. The spring mud, the heavy undergrowth of summer 
and the eddying leaves of autumn will often mislead the keenest explorer, but the 
stark realism of winter shows one the right path. 
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On the homeward 
path the skeleton 
of an old, old house 
stands behind a 
giant maple. The 
ancient handmade 
bricks remain well 
enough preserved 
to show the great 
age of this once 
comfortable home. 





Dark and _ silent, 
the pool is hard,;to 
recognize as the 
shimmering, noisy 
water from which 
one has taken so 
many ten-inch 
trout. 

















Volunteers for Self-Defense 








by Herbert Thayer Bruce 


wm )OVERNOR Ropert O. Bioop 
| of New Hampshire in a re- 
cent proclamation stated 
Sa *=(that, ‘From the day primi- 
tive man first struck the spark that 
provided him with warmth, or de- 
stroyed the forests that provided him 
with food, fire has been either one of 
mankind's greatest natural aliies or one 
of his natural enemies. Choice be- 
tween the two — ally or enemy — has 
been for everybody to make, every- 
where, every hour of the day and 
night.’ The Governor further stated 
that, ‘‘...I deem it essential in the 
present emergency of the state and 
nation that every citizen of the state, 
without exception, should constitute 
himself an alert and vigilant volunteer 
to guard against the menace of fire."’ 
In a personal statement to the writer, 
Governor Blood reiterated a thought 
made to the writer by former Governor 
Baldwin of Connecticut, emphasizing 
the fact that a minority of citizens of 
both small and large outlying com- 
munities dependent on volunteer fire 
protection do not recognize their indi- 
vidual responsibility and that until 
they do, and until they put that respon- 
sibility into practice, all state and 
federal planning will amount to little 
better thar roching when conildgration 
strikes,‘ whatever its origin -— adding 
that a few well-placed incendiary 





bombs in-our forests aad towns whether 





dropped by enemy planes or placed there 
by saboteurs, could ravish countrysides 
and imperil the defense of our cities. 
State Defense Committees have given 
impetus to volunteer fire work. These 
committees are making surveys from 
which practical plans will be formed 
and subsequently put into effect. Some 
already have been put into effect, nota- 
bly two-way radio co-operation 
through the facilities of local and state 





The Miniature Precision Bearing Company 
of Keene, New Hampshire, produces the 
smallest roller bearing made in the world, 
so small that they will fit onto the point of 
a needle. Those shown here on the stamp 
are larger. 
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police. In some instances, arrange- 
ments have been made to link up with 
local broadcasting companies for the 
announcing of fire Jocations and, 
through a central telephone contact, 
the broadcasting of what help is most 
needed where. The spraying equipment 
of our many orchards will be brought 
into use, filled with fire-fighting chemi- 
cals. Plans for new water holes, and 
the proper locating of them, are being 
put into effect; there will be local cam- 
paigns throughout the six states at the 
instigation of their Governors’ com- 
mittees for the acquisition of fire ex- 
tinguishers by home, farm and shop 
owners. There will also be campaigns 
for the clearing up of attic debris and 
cautions against the improper storage 
of inflammable oils. 

But is this enough? 

In many communities, volunteer de- 
partments are thought of and treated as 
social organizations. In many respects, 
they are social units; but they have had 
to be. They have had to hold their 
clambakes and carnivals to bring in 
funds with which to buy equipment, 
even such equipment as rubber coats, 
boots and hats; they have had to hold 
social meetings and maintain meeting 
places in order to keep the members 
enthused. 

Volunteer chiefs and local wardens 
know these facts; perhaps state officials 
also know them. They must know 
them, because surveys have been com- 
pleted in many of our six states to deter- 
mine just these facts. But, in knowing 
them, having the statistics before them, 
state officials should not be permitted to 
sit back and merely send out letters and 
bulletins saying that such and such a 
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community's fire department is inade- 
quately equipped — and let it go at 
that. 

Recognizing the emergency, and 
knowing that planning now must be 
planning for the future after this emer- 
gency has passed, there should be, in 
the opinion of this writer, some form of 
state subsidy that these inadequately 
equipped units may obtain the materials 
and equipment they so badly need — 
and obtain them now when the emer- 
gency is twofold. 


This government officials should 
recognize, and act upon. In so acting, 
they would find that there would be 
the public response so needed and so 
ardently requested by the various De- 
fense committees organized to “‘sell’’ 
the need for the support of you and me 
to the fire-prevention needs of our 
communities. 

But were government officials to co- 
Operate to such an extent, we would 
not be relieved from our moral respon- 
sibility. It is more than just placing 
ourselves on call — making ourselves 
available; we must train ourselves, 
through our local units, to be prepared 
and ready when emergency or crisis 
comes, and be able to fill the shoes of 
those more qualified who may not at 
that moment be available. 


Mt. Higby Reservoir 
by Madeline Benedict 


We suddenly come upon these pools of blue, 

Two placid lakes settled among the hills. 

We catch our breath as vibrant beauty stills 

Our words, and gives us peace and trust 
anew. 








aor? and all around cooking 
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“Jt takes Maine soil, Maine climate and 
a Maine grower to produce a Maine Potato” 






How Many of You ‘*Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ cries she 


With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 


know the full inscription on the Statue of = you, huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 


Liberty? Here it is. The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
, it saienlais Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
THE NEW COLOSSUS I lift my lamp beside the golden door!"’ 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land. 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand This tablet, with her sonnet to the 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame Bartholdi Statue of Liberty engraved upon it 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of exiles, from her Beacon-hand EMMA LAZARUS 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes com- = yep = 

mand Born in New York City, July 22, 1849 


The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. Died November 19, 1887 


is placed upon these walls in loving memory of 
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Swops (Continued from Page 5) 


Got an accordion to swop? I want a piano 
accordion with forty-eight bass preferred. 
Name your swop. D500. 


What will you swop? I want a typewriter 
in good condition. D501. 








I want a copy of Uncle Oscar Leighton’s 
book, “Isles of Shoals.”” Would someone 
swop me a copy of something they would 
like from California? I am interested in old 
buttons of any kind, size and shape, the older 
the better. Am a Yankee far from home. 
D502 





I want a barometer, and have, to swop: 
postcards, oil lamp, antique clock, buttons, 
old pipes, radio and phonograph, pick-up, 
blue plates, old Bibles, brass teakettle and 
alcoho! burner, straight razors, bowling ball 
and case, walnut bookcase and desk. D503 


A 60-yard roll of one-inch Scotch Deco- 
rator’s tape; some pictures in frames (all in 
good or new condition), also a No. 1A 116 
Autographic Kodak Jr. camera, in perfect 
working condition, and some foreign coins 
are some of the things I have to swop. Py 
would like Colonial, foreign and Old U. 
coins or paper money, also Indian Head 
pennies. D504. 








Will swop dandy heavy tweed men’s over- 
coat, size 40, Chesterfield style, cost $65 
hard cash. Too heavy for my climate, swell 
for New England. Want: good binoculars, 
compass, .22 repeating rifle. D505. 


Boy’s tuxedo, Palm Beach coat, shoulder 
guards, head helmet, size 13; complete elec- 
tric train; soldiers and fully equipped toy 
army to swop for your fairly high-powered 
motor for row boat, old-fashioned woodbox 
— settle type — or whatever you have to 
offer. D506. 


My workshop is in need of tools, and a 
metal turning lathe; for swop, I offer a type- 
writer, field glasses, airplane model gasoline 
engine, or maybe I have something else you’d 


like. D507. 


Have round carved teakwood table 16 i in. 
diameter, also Plain Empire sofa, 6 ft. 6 in. 
long, 26 in. wide, excellent condition, original 
haircloth. Want in swop, some small salable 
antiques. D508. 


My hobby is collecting the different de- 
signs on the backs of playing cards. Who will 














send me a new joker, and receive a friendly 
letter in swop? D509. 
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Lawson sofa with down cushions. Has 
extra slip cover, blue-green linen leaf design. 





Cost $125 (not including slip cover). What 
am I offered in swop? I’d like eight old- 
fashioned dining room chairs, or maybe 
some other offer. D510. 

Who’s building and wants old hinges, 
latches, hasps? Who wants sea shells? Will 


D511. 


Want a black buck, ora large milking goat? 
I will swop either for a gasoline engine, a 
tractor with a mowing outfit and plow in 
working order, also radio parts. D512 


For ice-skates, ladies’ size, 6-C, will swop 
4 boxes of wood about 18 x 12 with covers, 
also clothing size 16 and shoes 7% triple A. 
What else would you like? Have you a polo 
coat to swop, size 16-18? D513. 


I have a two-tenement house and barn, and 
lot (50 x 100) in Grantham, N. H., Square, 
on Route 10. Both tenements rented, and 
will swop for a car such as Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Model A Ford or Crosby Bantam. Must be 
in perfect condition, with radio and heater, 
or what have you? D514. 


Will swop for 2 bushels of spruce cones, 
fresh picked, boy’s mackinaw, size 16 — or 
overcoat size 18 — in fine condition. D515. 


Have a-12-piece blue colored vanity set 
like new, to swop for a rose-colored set. Also 
want china dogs — will swop crocheting or 
cash. D516 


Three cochin Bantams are yours for swop— 
what will vou offer me? D517. 


It’s getting cold, and I do want a fur jacket 


swop for old buttons. 























(size 18). Will swop several dresses, sweat- 
ers, hats, and a brand new pair of shoes 
(size 7), never worn. Dresses are size 18. 
D519. 





Wanted: Iron cook pot, dishes of any kind, 
cloth table cover; have to swop books, large 
flag, wooden candlesticks, electric table lamp, 
Cape Cod windmills, wooden footstool. D520. 





SWOPS FOR CASH 


New Hampshire winter and summer home 
for sale. Has nice spring water, trout brook 
at 200 feet, with 15-foot waterfall, nice place 
for water turbine, on main road 1% miles to 
busy town, store, post office, school, church 
and R.R. station. Good hunting, fishing 
near 5 large ponds and mica mine. Best 
location for sporting, skiing, away from war 
zone. This place worth $1,000; electricity 








If sold before Christmas, $800 
x 35, with shed, 
Woodshed 


available. 
cash. Has 2-room camp, 12 
hardwood floor, stone cellar. 
garage 19 x 23. Dc500 


For swop for cash. Full dress suit, also cut- 
away, both about as good as new. Size about 
42. Dc501. 


Will swop one dollar cash money, for the 
location of Highway Covered Bridges, now 
in existence in New Hampshire, that I have 
not photographed. Better use a postcard, 
because I have photographed a lot of them. 
Dc502. 

Refrigerator about 6 feet by 5, suitable for 
store or florist. Outer door enables use with- 
out Me for seven months. Make an offer. 

















Dc50 

WANTED: Quinnebasset books, Zigzag 
Journeys, bound St. Nicholas. Write me. 
Dc504. 

Sell or swop: Seventy-five roller organ 
rolls, classical, light, religious. Information 
gladly given. Dc505. 





Swop for cash, seven pieces Royal Dresden 
cross swords china, including teapot, sugars, 
pitchers, chocolate pot, large serving bowl; 
also extra large china punch bowl, pedestal, 
tray, cups and plates. Pink rose hand- 
decorated with heavy gold borders. Made in 
France, T & V bell mark. Dc506. 


Will swop infants’ handknit outfits of 
Fleisher yarns in pastel shades, which include 
sweater, bonnet, mittens and bootees, for 


$2.50, C.O. D. Dc507 


Give a Christmas gift, worth while. Wire 
Terrier or Cocker puppies. Choice, registered 
stock. Write. Dc509. 


Crochet chair sets and small doilies — 
reasonable prices. Dc510. 

I would like to get the story called “The 
Child of Waterloo,” Part I and Part II, Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library. Dc511. 


For Sale: 1 bench saw, takes 4-5 inch wood, 
6 feet high, BAS. (2 pulleys on these) — 1 
circle saw, % H. P. motor AC, $20 — 1 cross- 
cut, 8 feet long with shaft and pulleys for 
small tools, motor, $20. Dc$12 




















Musician will buy old shessgmel records 
for historical collection. Must be classical] 
or operatic and old. Look in your attic! Wil] 
pay transportation. JC600 

Two all wool braided rugs, suitable colors 
for any room. Size, large and medium. Will 
answer requests at once. JC601. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Swoppers’ Party Notes 
* 


Well, the days may come and the 
days may go but the Swoppers’ Parties 
seem to go on forever. Evelyn Cockley 
of Meyersdale, Pa., is up with a mixed 
get-together for a high school group; 
and Albert Gauthier of Franklin, N. H., 
with one for teachers and staff of the 
Senior High and N. H. Orphans’ Home; 
Mrs. Bernard Plotnick of Springdale, 
Conn., tells of one, November 17 last, 
at the Stamford Jewish Center, held by 
the Center Women’s Club; Mrs. J. L. 
Pitkin of Medfield reports she is trying 
out the literature on the Women’s Club; 
locally, Mrs. Belle Gowing is having 
a private party at her home in Dublin, 
honored us with an invite to be master 
of ceremonies; Mrs. B. H. Clark of 
Laconia seems to be experimenting 
around for the First Unitarian Society; 
Mrs. Harry Welts of Ashland, Me., for 
her “Doo Little Club’’ at the Advent 
Church; Mrs. E. D. Arnold of Lima, 
Ohio, likes the looks of the thing for 
her E Stars or Church Division or 
Methodist Church; Mrs. H. W. Lock- 
lin of Portsmouth, N. H., thinks 
maybe the local D. A. R. has a revenue 
producer here; and finally, H. B. Vin- 
cent of Old Chatham, N. Y., apparently 
staged one for the Red Cross on 
November 29. Ah, there’s one we'd 
like to have attended. 

Now — we don’t know about our 
*‘bashfuls.’” Course, there’s a lot of 
new folks this time, because Imogene 
Wolcott told them about it just re- 
cently on her WOR program, so they 
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possibly just don’t know yet quite 
what the fun is all about — so wouldn't 
be able to tell us how they plan it. 
Anyway — here’s the list — quite a 
whopper for this swopper! 

Connecticut: Mrs. F. C. McMonegh 
of Bridgeport, Merrill Moore of Che- 
shire, Mrs. G. C. Parker of Fairfield, 
Mrs. G. H. Wilcox of Litchfield, Mrs. 
G. Frederickesen of New Haven, Mrs. 
E. H. Richards of Thomaston, and Lucy 
Davidson of Westport. 

Massachusetts: Miss Ethel Stowe of 
Cedarville. 

New Jersey: Mrs. J. S. Gillies of 
Arlington, Mrs. E. H. Hunter of Asbury 
Park, Mrs. L. Saunders of Bloomfield, 
Mrs. Charles Bartlett of Cape May 
Court House, Mrs. J. Thor of Elizabeth 
and Mrs. Ruth Fisher, too, — and Mrs. 
Leona Koysder, Mrs. Richard Hat- 
field of Fanwood, Mrs. Jennie Jones 
of Florence, Mrs. M. Rapp and Rev. 
Richard Kiens of Jersey City, C. Mullen 
of Long Branch, Mrs. Ross Fountain 
of Matawan, C. Zulli of Maywood, 
Mrs. Chas. Johnson and Mrs. Celestina 
Johnson of Newark, Anna Fienup of 
Mountainview, Mrs. W. D. Maguire 
of Parlin, Mrs. Geo. Hewitt of Pater- 
son, Mrs. John Vernell of Red Bank, 
Mrs. I. Carew of Ridgefield Park, 
Elizabeth Mackenzie of Trenton, Mrs. 
J. K. Coleman of Union, and Mrs. J. F. 
Gruber of Union City. 

New York: Mrs. E. P. Moger of 
Centereach, Corene Kearsley of Croton, 
Mrs. B. Fred Langworthy of Harrison, 
Margaret Irwin of Irvington. Brooklyn: 
Mrs. P. Siskin, Celeste Ralph, Mrs. 
Walter Orr, Mrs. J. Burke, Mrs. Grace 
Horowitz, Mrs. Leslie Kinning, Lena 
Diamond, M. A. Roth, and Mrs. C. M. 
Smith. Long Island: Mrs. Geo. Doyle 
of Mineola, Naomi Donaldson of 
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Oceanside, Ella Schneider of Lynbrook, 
Rebecca Lee of Long Island City, Mrs. 
Henry Hallock of Riverhead; and now 
we come to New York City. 

A little unusual is the request from 
Marion Cobb of swanky East Side up- 
town, saying she’s planning one of these 
parties for her two pet kitties — one 
a gorgeous yaller job — the other not 
so yaller. She asks us if there is any 
way we can suggest (in regard to the 
invitations) of keeping out the alley 
friends without hurting their feelings. 
Poison them at the door and be a boon 
to humanity was our answer. Have 
sent on six bales of catnip for bait, so 
let's see what happens. We want tennis 
strings. 

New York City (continued): Hanna 
Adler, Mrs. Schwartz and S. Alexander 
of the Bronx, Mrs. A. W. France of 
Hewlitt, Mrs. L. Eisman, Mrs. J. Roth- 
man, Alyce Beckmann of Merrick. 

Mrs. Marguerite Walker of Pelham 
Manor, Mrs. Walter Moberg of Patter- 
son, Mrs. Cynthia McKeever of Port 
Chester, Miss McGinnis of Larchmont, 
Mrs. J. Fisher of Rockville Center, Mrs. 
S. K. Myers of Scarsdale, Eva Foxwell 
and Mabel Greene and Ruth Jacobs of 
Staten Island, Mrs. L. Utter of Suf- 
fern, Mrs. Valuchek of Yonkers, Marcia 
Mitchell of Lakewood. 

Pennsylvania: Mrs. Joseph Meyer of 
Aldan, Mrs. Sue Ehrgood of Gibraltar, 
Mrs. O. D. Moore and Mrs. Berlin and 
Mrs. Charles Smith of Philadelphia, 
R. E. Partney of Rydal. 

Then Texas, with Mary Coston of 
Dallas and Virginia, with Mrs. R. D. 
Henry of Norfolk, finish the list for 
this month — which totals nearly a 
hundred names. A three-cent stamp, 
pard, your name and address, and you 
may play, too. 





Thirty-Five Years on 
Fifty Acres 


by Ethel M. Sheldon 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a soli- 
‘| tary broken-down house 
caught my father’s eye. He 
liked the way it overlooked 
Long Island Sound. It was at the 
top of a long hill that went by a babbling 
brook in the valley. When he stood on that 
hill he could look into three states. To the 
west stretched out fifty acres of good land. 

Looking ahead into the years he saw by 
the work of his own hands — pastures 
cleared, barns erected, a broken house 
mended and a business established that 
would support his family. 

Today all his planning has become a real- 
ity. On that same crest of the hill stands a 
well-groomed Cape Cod house. Architectur- 
ally the house remains the same as when 
built over a hundred years ago. It no longer 
seems solitary because now it is a home. 

A trip around the farm will show interest- 
ing things that have taken place over a 
period of years. Many of the girders, boards, 
sills and rafters that one sees in buildings 
were cut from trees felled on the farm or 
from near-by woods. Practically every piece 
of timber and every board was nailed in 
place by the farmer himself. A farmer to be 
a good farmer must be a Jack-of-all-trades. 
By doing his own work he can save hundreds 
of dollars over a period of years. Buildings 
and machinery always seem to call out for a 
nail here and a little tightening to be done 
there. 

Farm machinery is expensive to buy. I 
always cringe when I see a piece of farm 
machinery left in the furrow or beside a stone 





wall to await the next season’s work. Just 
casual observation will show that oxidation 
alone can take a heavy toll. I wonder if that 
isn’t the reason for the need of many of the 
farm loans from our United States Govern- 
ment today. 

The machines for the fifty acres on Long- 
brook Farm were bought as the farmer could 
really afford them. No debts were contracted 
unless the future looked promising enough 
to cover them. 

As the seasons close, on this farm, each 
and every piece of machinery is tightened 
where needed, cleaned, greased and put 
under cover for the year to follow. There is 
a cultivator in the outer shed that dates back 
to 1903. Every year that same cultivator has 
been drawn between miles of rows of corn 
and potatoes. It still works efficiently. 

Even small farm tools show the farmer's 
meticulous care. Woe be unto the farm hand 
who hangs up a shovel or fork without 
cleaning it off. The proper procedure is to 
scrape it first with a corn cob or a chip and 
then to polish it with an old sack. 

Hundreds of pounds of dynamite have been 
used to clear away the rocks and boulders 
from the fields. Even now that the fields 
are clear, a horse-drawn plow can do a 
cleaner job under the walls. A big wheel 
tractor of a popular type had been used and 
the fellow handling it couldn't get up under 
the walls to do the job properly. A little 
figuring will show that the perimeter of a 
three-acre plot with six feet of waste space 
figures into quite a loss of tillable land. 
On Longbrook Farm the tractor is used to 
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draw harrows and bushes in perfecting the | 


soil for seeds. There isn’t a wall on the fifty 
acres where a bush can be seen 


Over five acres of land that were once un- 
usable swamp have now been converted into 


excellent grubbing land for livestock. Today | 


twenty to twenty-five Guernsey cattle and 
two horses graze there. Enough hay is pro- 
duced on the fifty acres to carry them 
through the winter months. Well limed 
pastures produce good gtass to keep the 
stock spring and fall. 


The gardens on the farm supply the table | 


and also furnish produce for a worth-while 
summer trade. New Hampshire Red hens 
find their winter vitamins in cabbages grown 
on the farm. 


In September, 1938, the great hurricane of 
the century struck. There were no shingles 
left on the house, a new hen house was 
blown onto an adjoining farm and the barn 
and garage were moved on their foundations. 
Forty tons of hay held the barn from mov- 


ing any further. A tool shed thirty-five by | 


forty-five feet, only seven years old, was 
picked up and dropped in a heap. It re- 
minded me of a crushed carton. The old 
wagon shed was broken away from the 
woodshed and blown so completely asunder 
that it just wasn't found. The corncrib was 
thrown from its foundation and the pig 
house turned on end. Hardly a fruit tree was 
left standing. 


The folks on Longbrook Farm have re- 
built their buildings, knowing that tomor- 
tow is the future and no good farmer plans 
only for the present. 


There are hundreds — yes, thousands— of 
young people today who are afraid to tackle 
what my father began thirty-five years ago. 


History will show that “‘hard times’’ and | 


“depressions’’ came at that period too. | 
say, ‘‘Go ahead, young America. The chal- 
lenge is here, make it your challenge and 
plan for the future.” 
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Not if it’s marked with Cash’s WOVEN 
Names — which is why smart folks use ’em 
to mark all their belongings — clothing, 
linen, books, umbrellas, ete. You know 
they'll last, too — because the name is woven 
into the tape, not just printed or stamped. 
Save money the identification way — Ask 
for CASH’S and accept no substitute. 

Trial Offer: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your FIRST name 

and sample of NO-SO for attaching without sewing. 


9@ 12 Chestnut St., So. N ik, Conn., 
CASH S 6201 So. Sem Place, Los Aaaaien, 


Calif., or 32 Grey St., Belleville, Ont. 
CASH'S | 3 doz. $159 6 doz. $2. NO-SO); 25¢ 
NAMES' 9 ” 925° 12” 3. Cement 


a tube 








Journey Through New England 


and enjoy the interesting bockground that 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 























The Ti aft NEW mavens 


Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 
J. O. VOIT, General Manager 














_HEUBLEIN HOTEL 


Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Pork, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 























COZINESS ON THE CAPe 


Warmth © Friendliness © Good Food 
Hospitality for 46 years 
Modern @ Comfortable © Quiet 
Running water in every room 
Low winter rates 


CONSODINE HOUSE 


Open all year Telephone Brewster 76 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 





WEEK-END ON OLYMPUS 

‘No one is fit to judge a book until he has 
rounded Cape Horn in a sailing vessel, until 
he has bumped into two or three icebergs, 
until he has been lost in the sands of the 
desert, until he has spent a few years in the 
House of the Dead." So says Van Wyck 
Brooks in the Opinions of Oliver Allston 
(Dutton, 309 pp., $3.00). Using this pilofiln 
disguise, the author of a dozen critical books 
discourses about himself, his writing habits, 
his politics, his personal irritations. He 
dissects writers, old and new; of primary 
genius or secondary talent. The pages 
sparkle with quotations and his own happy 
phrases until the reader is as stimulated as 
if he himself could think — and express 
himself. 

Like the stylists whom he admires, Brooks 
never resorts to the loud pedal. ‘‘Irony and 
humour are unobtrusive as may be’’ yet the 
result is a cleansing gale which leaves the 
half-gods level to the ground. Of the U. S. 
he says: ‘‘Much of the weakness of the 
American mind is due to the ingrained habit 
of taking our bases lightly and shifting them 
so easily,"’ and ‘‘for arrogance, look home- 
ward, angel.’’ For us, a ‘‘capturable 
people,’’ he would like to see a socialist 
world — not that of Russia where a man 
cannot even imagine wishing to have coffee 
unless all Soviet Russia also wished it — but 
a world where the restoring and beautifying 
of our country could be made an adventure, 
a gamble, another frontier to master. We 
still have the surplus energy which breeds 
chivalry. Only depleted nations can be 
brutalized into behaving. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 





And here comes the trumpet-call of the 
book. That great novels regard the good- 
ness of human nature as a fact and that 
literature is of no importance unless a stim- 
ulant to life. Joyce and Elliot, expatriates 
who currently dominate our literature, are 
concerned with their own aesthetics and 
represent the death-drive. Clever artificers, 
they are out on a limb, having no universal] 
taproot, no genuine national emotion. 
Authors who stand for health and courage, 
the life-drive, may find themselves the great 
generative force of our time. By enlarging 
their own spirits they will influence their 
audiences. More innocence and less sophis- 
tication; more of William James’ tough- 
mindedness. For the book ends: ‘‘It is the 
tough-minded who achieve the hopes and 
aims of the tender-minded.’’ Evidently 
Brooks believes that Americans still have 
compassion. Forever trying to save others, 
we can go humbly to work and save our- 
selves. 


= eK «4 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SUS 
ELLIS ISLAND 

By the time this is printed we may be at 
war. Meanwhile here are two books, each 
with a plan for winning the war and estab- 
lishing a permanent peace. Two-way Passage 
(Harper, 328 pp., $2.50) was written in one 
blistering breath by Louis Adamic, born 
Yugo-slav, and one of our most ardent, con- 
structive citizens. 

During the last century forty million 
immigrants, with about si different 
racial, national and ligious Mieka 


came to the United States; a scape from 
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life and war in Europe. Unsuccessful, for 
European life has caught up with America 
and will involve her in all her wars, unless 
we do something about it! Immigrants sent 
home millions of dollars which raised living 
conditions and even stabilized governments. 
So, when suddenly we closed our doors to 
them, there was a consequent intensification 
of long neglected European problems. 
Desperate youths became Storm-troopers or 
Communists. *‘Hitler was but the most obvi- 
ous symptom of the European disease . . ."’ 

There is a deep tug in man toward his 
homeland, and this war has produced vio- 
lent and dangerous racial discords in this 
country. How to use this fervor for the 
submerged peoples of the homeland who 
certainly don’t want their old way of life 
but can seé no other way? In July Adamic 
had an idea. Variants of the same idea 
cropped up on all sides. The Passage Back! 
Let the immigrants return as leaders to their 
own people. *“We've got to return with our 
American experience so that Europe will see 
it at a glance... transform its hatreds, 
shed its exhaustion and gather strength.” 
Ignite a Democratic Revolution in Europe. 
Send forces of city planners, engineers, doc- 
tors, etc., and set up a European Nation of 
Nations, improvising and improving the 
details as we go along. Each country to 
choose its own head, president or queen. 

Adamic writes a wonderful preview of the 
future. Wendell Willkie has been chief of the 
German Government for four years with 
great success! Big Bill Knudsen of the Dan- 
ish, and Pecora of the Italian governments, 
and so on. (Why not?) Even Westbrook 
Pegler came out for the Passage Back idea 
in the book! 

Well, why not? The author has studied for 
years the problem of the foreign-born. He 
has talked with them all over the country, 
has sent them questionnaires, has written 
books about them. He would make them a 
great cultural force instead of dynamite, and 
would have them use that surplus energy of 
which Van Wyck Brooks is so aware. 





WE SHALL NOBLY SAVE 
OR MEANLY LOSE 
The Last Best Hope of Earth (A. Lincoln) 
by Harry Scherman. (Random House, 43 
pp., $.75). Clear and concise is this philos- 
ophy of war. All the diverse peoples of this 
planet are now bound together, inseparably, 


in an economic world-union The Steam 
Age drew us closer and the last fifty years 
have made us one big unhappy family. For 
while the economic and cultural world uni- 
fication has been speeded up, political uni- 
fication has lagged, and there will always be 
wars until we have solved our backward 
political situation. Will we do it by armed 
force, or by a meeting of minds? ‘‘Germans 
propose, by force, to be, as a single people, 
in final control for their own prime benefit of 
this economic world union which human 
civilization has achieved.’’ For us that 
would mean military subjugation to their 
self-styled master race. A thousand years of 
it, Hitler says! That is what the war is 
about, and “‘this is the service the British, 
as the centre of resistance to the Nazis, are 
rendering the human race." As are the 
Russians. 

We recognize this dully, but “‘before a free 
people can be persuaded to take the final 
plunge into war it seems that danger must 
be hanging over them like a breaking wave." 

After Hitlerism is destroyed, Scherman, 
like Adamic, looks to a world political 
organization. He would limit the sover- 
eignty of each and every nation whenever 
such a one got irresponsible and selfish. It’s 
our old all-for-one and one-for-all. Will 
modern statesmen be as far-secing as our 
Founding Fathers? 

These two books should be re..d, and read 
at once. Human liberty is a baby in a burn- 
ing house. It will take courage and intelli- 
gence to save it. These authors have both. 

* ~ * * * 
. .. . OF A HOUSE IN MAINE 

Windswept by Mary Ellen Chase (Mac- 
Millan, 440 pp., $3.00). A distinguished 
novel both in conception and handling. 








Windswept is a fictitious house on any re- 
mote headland of the Maine coast between 
Schoodic Point and Passamaquoddy. The 
time, 1881-1939. 

From the tragic day when John Marston, 
a young boy, became master of Windswept, 
the house and its setting was a magnet to 
which each generation returned for strength 
and renewal. There are chapters laid else- 
where — France, New York, a convent on 
the Hudson, but it is Windswept which 
leaves its mark. Absorbing foreigner and 
native-born alike, it is a symbol of the sort 
of Democracy this country was intended to 
be. Jan brought from Bohemia a simple 
earth-wisdom; Antoinette a Gallic vitality; 
Mrs. Haskell a Yankee homely efficiency — 
and tartness. 

All the characters are touchingly human. 
But back of the swift-running, absorbing 
plot lies an awareness of intangibles; of 
‘the invisible sun within us, by which we 
live.” There is humor, passion; a fine sense 
of wind and sea in this way-above-the- 
average story. 

* * * * * 

The Fighting Littles, by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday-Doran, 304 pp., $2.00). Smooth 
and expert; the impact of one generation on 
another. A comfortable, country-club fam- 
ily jog along serenely till Mr. Little is forty. 
Then his adolescent children, the New Deal, 
and Business dislocate his preconceived 
ideas. The Littles bicker by day and, too 
often, by night. He takes to swearing, or 
appears to swear, violently, for his oaths are 
synthetic. ‘‘Job-jam that boy!’’ Mrs. Little 
is still girlish enough to dream that she is 
very pretty and being chased by a Russian 
Choir which unfits her as a disciplinarian. 
One day, goaded beyond control, Mr. Little 
stops fussing long enough to get good and 
mad. He lands in jail, and the results are a 


surprise to the reader as well as to himself. 
*_ *+ *&* *& & 


How often has one stared, half-witted, at 
some old portrait, crude, perhaps, but pos- 
sessed of considerable charm. Even if one’s 





hostess murmurs: **My grandmother, painted 
by Prior,’” one isn’t much wiser. Had we 

read Clara Endicott Sears’ Some American 

Primitives (Houghton, Mifflin, 291 pp., 

$3.00) we would have known that Prior, 

born 1806, was one of the best known of the 

journeymen artists who wandered over the 

countryside painting whole families for 

little more than bed and board; that he 

painted Dickens while he was in Boston; 

that in 1843 Prior completely changed his 

technique to one which is considered the 
forerunner of Picasso and the Moderns. This 

is the first book of its kind about artists 

whose works have often lain forgotten in 

attics. They seldom signed their canvases, 
and many of the pictures gathered by the 
author in her unique Museum on her estate 
at Harvard, Massachusetts, are still name- 
less. Miss Sears is an indefatigable re- 
searcher. She has unearthed valuable in- 
formation about more than fifty artists. 
The appendix would be handier if arranged 
alphabetically, and we should not place 
Alexander, Frothingham and Chester Hard- 
ing among the Primitives, although they 
began their bright careers as itinerant paint- 
ers. Intended for collectors, this book with 
its one hundred and ten reproductions, will 
be interesting to amateurs of painting and 
New England folklore. 

* * * * * 

It’s About Time, by Paul M. Chamberlain 
(Richard R. Smith, $7.50). A clever title for 
a handsome book about timepieces, their 
mechanisms, and their makers by an en- 
gineer who knew the technical problems of 
watch-making as well as its history and art. 
After serving in the first World War, Major 
Chamberlain retired to collect and study 
watches and clocks. This took him far 
afield, and in England he was allowed to 
examine the first lever watch, known as 
Queen Anne’s watch. Almost every one of 
the 490 pages is embellished by his own 
drawings and by pertinent photographs. 

Time waits for no man and the author un- 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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of Deerfoot Farms Sausage 


N will win your family’s favor, just 
ow England treat as they have delighted genera- 
a tempting flavor tions of hearty appetites. Deer- 


foot Sausage are made fresh daily 


that cannot be beat from choice cuts of tender, young 


pork. Freshly-ground spices and 
aromatic herbs add that distinc- 












tive and tantalizing Deerfoot 
flavor. Try them crisply browned 
for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
fortunately did not live to see his book 
in published form. One feels, however, that 
he would have been more than satisfied with 
the felicitous editing of his wife and co- 
worker. Even the lay reader catches the 
romance of living machinery with its ex- 
quisite adjustments, and of the patient men 
who created priceless masterpieces. (There 
are short biographies, with photographs, of 
fifty of the more famous watchmakers.) A 
book which should be in every Public 
Library. 
* + + * @ 

Unlike dog books which are either sen- 
timental or pontifical comes Dogs Are Like 
That (Dutton, 107 pp., $2.50) by John 
Vassos, a noted designer and painter. One 
plunges into the private lives of Dingo, the 
powerful shepherd watch-dog, and Rex, the 
graceful hunting setter. Through them one 
meets some fine people; the Vassos, their 
friends, Beth Dickinson who photographs 
remarkably fine studies of these dogs in 
action, and their pups, and ‘‘Rush,"’ the 
man who trains the bird dogs. And what a 
face be has! A wise and lively record. 

* * + * *& * 

Doubleday, Doran publishes two small 
classics, Christmas in Maine, by R. P. Tris- 
tram Coffin, and The Day of Pleasant Bread, 
by David Grayson. Attractively bound; 
pleasant to give — and to receive. 

*_ *+ *¢+ * & 

Last November, eleven splendid circus 
elephants died, probably by poison. What 
a disaster this was is made very vivid by a 
book in which Edward Kelley and F. Bev- 
erly Allen tell all they know about those 
ponderous and playful pachyderms, Fun by 
the Ton, with thirty-two pages of photo- 
graphs (Hastings House, 116 pp., $2.50). 
Allen is an elephant keeper and boss. *‘Ele- 
phants! I had ‘em for breakfast, and I had 
“em for lunch..."’; and Kelley has also 


been in the circus for years — as publicity 
man. So the fun isn’t fiction, but entertain- 
ing fact. Did you know among other things 








that elephants love liquor with a passionate 
fervor? This book has the authentic smell 
of the circus; it also has the poetry and 
wonder of the Big Tent. 
* * * 
That Gaspee Affair, by Walter Hackett. A 
radio drama. Such an authentic record of 
what happened in Rhode Island on the 
memorable night of June 10, 1772, that Ben 
Kaplan writes a foreword to that effect. 
Copies may be had for $1.00 from the Ox- 
ford Press, 100 South Street, Providence, 
SF 


* * 


* * * * 


NOT FOR WOMEN ONLY 

Women Must Weep, by Ruth Adams Knight 
(Hale, Cushman and Flint, 256 pp., $2.50) 
Not for women only, but primarily for 
women, is the story of Amber who does the 
expected thing and marries her small-town 
boy friend. Frustrated, she deserts him to 
go to college and to live alone and like it in 
the Big City. No longer a Good Girl by the 
usual standards, she has her own brand of 
integrity and makes her way. When the 
“*perfect’’ husband becomes hers by holy 
wedlock, she faces the inevitable dilemma 
of emancipated women — whether to be an 
individual or a woman. Women who have 
fought and died for equality, and then 
rushed back to the security of being a be- 


loved slave, will find this book intriguing. 
* * * & * 


American Ski Annual, 1942 (Stephen Daye 
Press, 255 pages), no price given, free to 
members National Ski Association. 

Accompanied by a glorious array of multi- 
colored letter press advertisements, the Ski 
Annual makes its bow this year in litho- 
graphic garb. We can almost hear Brother 
Crane a few floors below the offices of the 
publisher snorting over the production job 
(we got the razzing from him on YANKEE 
a while back). Editor Langley wanted 
more pictures is our guess. He's got them 
and money in the bank, maybe. It’s a credit- 
able job throughout. 

The lead article starts you wondering as to 
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Down East Lecture! 


A ninety-minute program with three hundred 
color slides of Maine’s best scenery and most 
delightful characters. Audiences enthusiastic. 

Mr. Blackington, the lecturer, spins yarns as 
only a State-of-Mainer can. 

Illustrated Circular on request. 


Inquire of 


GEORGE E. TUFTS, Mgr. 
The Blackington Lectures 
9 Hamilton Place 
Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Hubbard 2197 











‘Make a Date with 





just how skiing and defense are to get along 
in the same bed. Can it be (seriously) that 
the army proposes skiing corps in these days 
of tank and plane? Will it maneuver troops 
cross country on skis that could not be 
maneuvered in trucks on our now never 
closed highways? The annual doesn't give 
the answers — army secrecy one excuse 
Later on we begin to wonder, too, how the 
winter resorts will fare this year with so 
many youths in service — and hard times 
We don’t find the answers to that cither. 

But we do find a comparatively new place 
— Alta Lodge at Alta, Utah (just outside 
Salt Lake City), featured pretty much along 
with the fact that most of skiing apparently 
has moved West. We can remember the days 
when no one had heard of a ski—west of 
the Connecticut—even in the Annual. 
*Tain’t so now, brother — read your Annual 
and see. 

R. S. 





Have new toilet bowl, never uncrated; swivel 
office chair; 22” bronze boat propeller; 4 fac- 
tory shaft hangers; 10” kitchen stove type, 
oil burner. Want equipment for small boat, 
worn home workshop machines, or offers, 
J623. 


VERMONT 


} 


The Time: Any time from Thanks- 


giving to mid-April! 


The Place: Any of Vermont's or- 


ganized winter sports areas 


Write Today for Official 1941- 


1942 Winter Sports Folder! 
oie PUBLICITY SERVICE 


Room L1, State House sk 


Montpelier, Vermont : 















JOSEPH CLARK GREW 











A week after this story had gone to press — a quiet Sunday afternoon, December 7—came Cz 
word of the perfidious attack on Manila and Pearl Harbor by the Japanese. The next day Be 
Ambassador Grew was handed his papers in Tokyo and prepared to come home. YANKEE 
still awards first place to a brave gentleman who gave to his country of his best and failed to 
through no fault of his own.— Ev. ch 
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. Vx Smart Yanks and more, Grew-san, as he is called by Emperor “a 

| a gentleman born in ~ noe Hirohito, has represented us in Japan Ses 

| sixty-one years ago, listed nine years this February. In the eleven we 

= } in Washington as Josep preceding years six American ambas- be! 
Crarx Grew, diplomat; home, Han-  sadors to Japan went warily, returned sta 
cock, N. H.; address, American Em- gloomily — none of whom faced the ™ 


bassy, Tokyo, Japan. successive crises Mr. Grew has faced. Bo 








Tokyo is known as a hot griddle, but 
Mr. Grew is geared by character and 
training to stand heat. 

His suavity seldom fails him, his in- 
tegrity is unassailable and he is per- 
fectly at home crossing wits at one of 
the Emperor's famous twelve o'clock 
luncheons. No Japanese knows 
whether or not Mr. Grew is deaf. His 
claim to have ‘‘near-hearing”’ is legend- 
ary in the service — diplomats know 
Mr. Grew never hears what it is incon- 
venient to hear, never misses what he 
wants to hear. He is humorous and 
kindly but adamant when he feels 
Japan oversteps her rights. Cognizant 
of the problems, chaos and waste of the 
last war, and following it, Mr. Grew 
believes in — and at this writing has 
achieved — negotiated, not bloody, 
victories. He has the respect of the 
Emperor, who chose for his reign a 
name which has proved ironic, Era of 
Radiant Peace. 

Mr. Grew is a graduate of Groton 
and Harvard ('02). He has been at- 
tached to posts in the foreign service in 
Cairo, Mexico City, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin and Vienna, has been minister 
to Denmark and Switzerland. He was 
chief of the Division of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs in the Department of State 
during the last war, was at Paris during 
the pre-armistice negotiations, was 
American representative at the Con- 
ference on Near Eastern Affairs in Lau- 
sanne in 1923, signed that year's treaty 
with Turkey, was Under Secretary of 
State for three years following and 
went as Ambassador to Turkey directly 
before being ordered to Japan. Con- 
stantinople stil] talks of how easily 
he swam the treacherous waters of the 
Bosporus — and realize, when they 





read the Japan-American news, he is 
still swimming. 

Mr. Grew is aptly known as the 
father of the diplomatic service. Not 
only has he served us longer in an im- 
portant post than any of our other am- 
bassadors, but each of his three daugh- 
ters has married into the foreign service. 
The oldest, Lilla Cabor, is the wife of 
J. Pierrepont Moffat, Minister to Can- 
ada; the Moffats live at Rockscliffe, 
Ottawa, with their two children, 
Edith and Peter. The second daughter, 
Anita Clark, is the wife of Robert Eng- 
lish, vice consul in Wellington, New 
Zealand; there are two English chil- 
dren, also, Anne and Joseph. The 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth Sturgis, 
is the wife of Cecil Burton Lyon of the 
American Embassy in Chile; their two 
young daughters are Alice Emily and 
Lilla Cabot. Mr. Grew’s wife, Alice de 
Vermandois Perry, did not go to Japan 
as a stranger. Her father had been pro- 
fessor of English in Keiogijiku Univer- 
sity in Tokyo. Her ancestor, inciden- 
tally, was Oliver Hazard Perry (‘‘We 
have met the enemy and they are ours’”) 
brother of Matthew Calbraith Perry 
our first emissary to Japan. To quote 
from the Encyclopedia Americana: The 
quiet persistency of Perry who refused to 
return home till attention was paid to the 
demands of his government, and the presence 
of the warships so near their capital, in- 
duced the Japanese to conclude a treaty. 

All the Grews call Hancock, N. H., 
*“‘*home,”’ a lovely village with a famous 
white spire, not far from Mt. Monad- 
nock. The ‘‘Joe’’ Grews live in a 
shingled house on a hillside of pine 
and birch. They love it and seldom see 
it—one of the stiff prices Grew-san pays 
for being famous. 


Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Winslow 


This oil on canvas by J. S. Copley (1737-1815) is considered by some experts 
the most important Copley of its type, and is one of the very few double portraits 
painted by him in America. It is one of a notable group of Copleys in ‘Eighteenth 
Century American Arts,’ the M. and M. Karolik Collection, which opened 
December 3, in specially erected galleries at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Acclaimed Everywhere the 
Best Ever! 


The 1942 


OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 
150th Anniversary Edition 


. this year has an intrinsic value it has never had before ]. B. Hughes 
Broadcast, Dec. 1, Hollywood, Calif. 


. . . like the Bible and the daily newspaper, one copy would seem essential 
for every houschold. — Beulah Rector, Dec. 4, Watertown, N. Y. Times 


. . . there is special interest in this particular national issue Not 
Oshkosh, Wis., Northwestern 





. this paper-covered perennial has held a place of honor with the family Bible in American 
homes since the days of George Washington. — From special release which appeared in thousands 
of Associated Press newspapers, written by special writer, Frank Carey 


a valuable textbook for those who wish to keep up with the facts and phenomena of 


the times Nov. 21, Barre, Vt., Daily Times. 
. .. would be a source of pride to its founder, Rabt. B. Thomas, were he alive today 
Nov. 25, Rockland, Me., Courier-Gazette 
noble, full of years, and still vigorous Nov. 27, Hamilton, N. Y., Republican 
. . Such a compendium is rare in these days, but to those accustomed to it indispensable 
Nov. 24, New York Post. 
. an immediate success 150 years ago . and still is Roger Devlin, Nov. 29, Tulsa, Okla., 
Tribune. 
. an especially interesting issue to us American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 
. . . this small encyclopedic almanac may be called rightly an institution Nov. 22, St 
Albans, Vt., Daily Messenger 
. . » More information in it than can be bought for that price anywhere else Paul Cum- 
mings, Dec. 4, Peterboro, N. H., Transcript 
. it is still just what it set out to be Nov. 16, Knoxville, Tenn., Journal 
. . . It would be unwise to belittle the prophecies of the Almanac. — Don Rose, Nov. 22, 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
The Old Farmer's Almanac, as prepared for the New England states, is accepted as official 
in Massachusetts and you won't be wrong if vou follow its tables Henry Moore, Sports 
Editor, Boston, Mass., Herald, Oct. 15 

YOU MAY PURCHASE 
YOUR COPY NOW AT YOUR LOCAL NEWSSTAND OR 
SEND 18c to YANKEE, INC., Publishers, at DUBLIN, N. H. 


























THE nel CELLAR 


HERE has been frost on the meadow and a trace of ice on 


the pond, and the countryman is readying his place for the 


winter. There’s hay in his mow and wood in his shed and his 
roofs have been patched and his fences tightened. But most 


satisfying of all is the store laid by in the root cellar 


It's old-fashioned, that root cellar, and for a time it stood 
unused. But this Fall there are potatoes heaped in its bins, 
and carrots and turnips and Winesaps. There are rows of jams 
and jellies on its shelves, and jars of beans and corn and toma- 
toes. There is fresh cider in the old casks, and new kraut fer- 


menting in the old stone jars. 


The winter may be long and the snow and ice will come and 
may lie deep, but here is security for the countryman and his 
family. And here, too, is something to spare for the family 
down the road which lost irs barn to the lightning and its 
crop to the hail. That, too, is old-fashioned. But a man can't 
sit by in comfort and know that his neighbor is getting the 


worst of the winter. 


Not if he is a Yankee, he can't. Particularly this country- 


man, who is known all over the neighborhood as Uncle Sam 


Reprint from New York Times. 























